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‘are of the Geek. 


THE second reading of the Parliament Bill was 
carried in the House of Lords on Monday afternoon, 
without a division, a solitary peer murmuring “ Not 
content ” when the Lord Chancellor put the question. 
Lord Rosebery, equally prompt to call the fight and to 
run away from it, joined Lord Lansdowne in recom- 
mending this course in a speech of the most sepulchral 
tragedy, tempered by a number of cheerful epigrams. It 
was, he said, “ a solemn moment in the lives of many of 
us,” because the Bill put a “definite end” to the 
House of Lords, and “ all the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men could never set it on its legs again.’’ There- 
fore, he might be speaking “for the last time in this 
House as we have known it, and perhaps for the last 
time in these walls at all.’’ But, he added briskly, 
the nation had muddled through worse crises, and 
would probably muddle through this. In any case it 
would never “be prepared to ride at single anchor.” 
The Government were a set of “ steel-clad’’ tyrants for 
forcing so “ revolutionary’? a measure down their 
throats ; but, after all, they couldn’t help it ; “the reform 
and regulation ” of the House of Lords were “ long over- 
due,’’ and two successful elections were ‘a great fact, 
which it is impossible to disregard.’’ The Bill must be 
passed, otherwise the Government would make the House 
(and themselves) “ ridiculous’? by marching their 


| letting the Bill go through on second reading 
| duced all their “ difficulties,’’ and “ objections,’ 





“ acolytes ’’’ through the Chamber, with the Master of 
Elibank at their head. 


x * * 


Lorp Hatpane pointed out that the Government 
had simply taken over Lord Rosebery’s Anti-Veto 
policy of 1894, which was based on the principle that it 
was impossible to allow the “deliberate will” of the 
Commons to be overborne by the Lords. Lord Lans- 
downe agreed with Lord Rosebery in avoiding a division 
on the second reading, but foreshadowed amendments 
in the Committee stage, with a view to blunting the 
“ sledge-hammer ” force of the Bill. These, he hinted, 
might narrow the definition of Money Bills, associate 
representatives of the House of Lords with the Speaker 


in the business of defining Money Bills, and reserve for _. 


an absolute veto Bills touching the Constitution, includ- 
ing, of course, Home Rule. Lord Morley answered 
firmly that such a plan was quite inconsistent with the 
Lords’ acceptance of the substance of the Bill, and that it 
would not be to the credit of the Opposition if, after 
, they repro- 
’ in the 
shape of “ fatal’? amendments in Committee. 


* * * 


THE second reading of the Insurance Bill was carried 
on Monday without a division, the imposition of the 
closure being alone resisted in any quarter of the House. 
The Chancellor commended it in a speech of brilliant 
advocacy, showing great diplomatic skill. He expounded 
the magnitude of the benefits it conferred and doubted 
whether the working-classes yet realised that the State 
and the employer were raising sixteen millions for them, 
adding two millions to the funds of the unions, and in- 
suring almost everybody on the generous basis of the 
whole nation starting at the age of sixteen. He half- 
soothed and half-combated the alarms of the doctors, 
asking why he was regarded as “a villain’’ for suggest- 
ing a capitation fee of six shillings, when doctors them- 
selves had officially asked for a maximum of five. Even 
six shillings was not final, for his finance left over a 
margin of half-a-crown. There would also be a free 
choice of doctors, subject to safeguards against malinger- 
ing, but he could not depress the limit of income for 
compulsory insurers. 

* * * 


TuEse and other concessions he expounded in an 
interview with a deputation from the Council of the 
British Medical Association on Thursday, in which he 
pointed to the transfer of the medical attendance from 
the Friendly Societies to the Health Committees—a 
great reform. The doctors seemed fairly satisfied, and 
their more enlightened representatives, like Sir Thomas 
Barlow and Sir Victor Horsley, are plainly anxious to 


‘save their profession from the discredit of a merely fac- 


tious and conservative resistance to a scheme of national 
health. In his speech in the Commons, the Chancellor 
also hinted that he would gladly co-operate with the 
collecting societies, and on tactics called for the 
passage of the Bill during the year, with “full” 
time in Committee. He specially asked the different 
parties to select representatives to thresh out the scheme 
in harmony with the Government, and concentrate on 
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larger criticism, and this scheme has practically been 
accepted by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Redmond. 


* * * 


Tue Imperial Conference has been sitting through 
the week, and the chief members of it have been 
variously entertained. The most interesting of the latter 
experiences was Saturday’s feast at the Eighty Club, at 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave a brilliant 
survey of the Liberal work of autonomy for the now 
freely-governed sections of the Empire. On Monday 
the Conference held the promised joint confidential meet- 
ing with the Defence Committee, and on Thursday it 
discussed with Sir Edward Grey the Declaration of 
London, so that both the arcana and the expressed 
foreign policy of the Empire have been authoritatively 
revealed to it. Moreover, at the debate on the 
Declaration the Foreign Secretary promised that the 
Dominions should be consulted before the next Hague 
Conference, and taken into confidence on everything 
which arose out of it. The debate on the Declaration 
was, on the whole, useful and satisfactory. The Aus- 
tralian objections proved to be merely questions of detail, 
which have been discussed in this country, such as the 
treatment of foodstuffs and the wording of Article 33, 
while Canada and New Zealand expressed general agree- 
ment with the Home Government. 


* * * 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer announced on 
Monday that while there could be no facilities for the 
Conciliation Bill this year, the Government were 
prepared to give it a full week after it had 
been read a second time, in the following Session. 
Again, if this time allowance failed to secure 
the passage of the Bill, he hinted that the Prime 
Minister’s pledge of full facilities for the present 
Parliament remained, and these might arise over 
a Franchise Bill in its third Session. These concessions 
were expanded by Sir Edward Grey in his speech at 
the Carnegie dinner on Thursday by the promise that 
the Government would not stand rigorously to the week, 
if a “combined, determined majority, substantial and 
united,’’ backed the Bill, and that it would give its pro- 
moters a ‘‘ fair chance’’ against obstruction. We have 
no doubt at all that the suffragists will be wise to accept 
this decision and to work it for all that it is worth. 


* * * 


THe Portuguese Republic has successfully com- 
pleted its first general election. The result is a sweep- 
ing—perhaps a too sweeping—victory for the Braga 
Government. Only one Monarchist has been returned, 
and enly an insignificant number of Socialists. The 
Chamber will be solidly Republican, with a great 
majority for the ruling party. The result is too com- 
plete to inspire full confidence. It would not be fair 
to question the honesty of the elections without further 
evidence. There certainly is, however, a popula- 
tion in the rural and more backward districts which is 
clericalist and royalist. Its failure to secure representa- 
tion may be due rather to disorganisation and timidity 
than to any actual intimidation at the polls. The in- 
timidation was probably rather moral than physical, 
since hardly any professing royalist candidates stood for 
election. It is a matter for more unmixed congratula- 
tion that the royalist forces, including some deserters 
from the police and the army, which were massing, to 
the numbers of some hundreds in Galicia, for a raid, 
have disbanded in complete disillusionment. The new 
régime is fairly well established, and showed a welcome 





tolerance by checking rioting in Lisbon directed against 
royalists on the eve of its victory at the polls. 


* x * 


Tue French force went to Fez nominally to relieve 
a small European colony which never was in real danger, 
actually to support a very cruel Sultan, who has become 
a tool of French policy. There was much talk, there was 
even a proclamation, about mercy and the restoration of 
good government. An amnesty was solemnly promised 
and widely proclaimed by Mulai Hafid ; but on the very 
evening of the arrival of the “relief force’’ he sent 
out a portion of his native army, under the command 
of officers of the French Mission, to ravage a wealthy 
district near Fez, named Lemta, whose inhabitants, so 
far as one can learn, had provoked him only by their 
prosperity. Lemta was blotted out, unresisting, its 
villages burned, its cattle lifted, and its men slaughtered. 
Worst of all, eighty women and children were brought 
back to Fez and openly sold in the market-place into 
slavery. Thus it is to march out to protect “ women and 


children.’’ 
* * * 


TuEs—E are the facts as reported by _ the 
“Times ’’ correspondent in Tangier, a witness whose 
bias is certainly not against this adventure, which he 
did his best to promote. He writes in evidently sincere 
anger, and specially mentions that French officers were 
in command of the raid. General Moinier, we are told, 
has now decided that his force shall not be used to 
facilitate the Sultan’s further revenge, but his pro- 
gramme, none the less, includes at least two punitive 
expeditions. The logic of Imperialism stands clearly 
revealed. It first makes a despot tyrannous by depriv- 
ing him of funds: it then makes him reckless by giving 
him soldiers. The last stage will doubtless be to deprive 
him of power because he has abused it. 


* * * 


On Tuesday the Attorney-General moved the second 
reading of the Bill for modifying the Osborne Judgment. 
The Bill, which is a very simple one, restores the lost 
right of the unions to collect and administer their funds 
for political purposes, on condition that they obtain on 
the ballot a majority of the members in favor of such a 
course. Any member of the minority is to be exempted 
from the political levy on giving notice of his objection, 
and his action is not to exclude him from any of the 
union benefits. The Opposition, speaking in the persons 
of Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. F. E. Smith, accepted the Bill 
in principle and declared that their main effort would be 
directed to safeguarding the dissenting minority. The 
feature of the debate, however, was that part of a 
brilliant speech by Mr. Churchill which urged the 
necessity of protecting trade union legislation from in- 
roads by the judges. 

* 


* * 


Tuis great social and political need was stated by 
Mr. Churchill in language which, in our view, was at 
once moderate and necessary for the guidance of public 
opinion. His words were as follows :— 


“It is not good for trade unions that they should 
be brought in contact with the courts, and it is not 
good for the courts. The courts hold, justly, a high, and, 
I think, unequalled prominence in respect of the world 
in criminal cases, and in civil cases between man and 
man, no doubt, they deserve and command the respect 
and admiration of all classes in the community; but 
where class issues are involved, and where party issues 
are involved, it is impossible to pretend that the courts 
command the same degree of general confidence. On 
the contrary, they do not, and a very large number of 
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our population have been led to the opinion that they 
are, unconsciously, no doubt, biassed.”’ 
* * * 

THESE phrases caused a storm, and Mr. Churchill’s 
words were warped by Mr. Lyttelton and others so as 
to suggest that he had infringed the rule of the House 
which forbids an attack upon the conduct of Judges 
except on a substantive motion. On these grounds Mr. 
Butcher has put down a partisan vote of censure on the 
Home Secretary. Mr. Emmott, the Deputy-Speaker, 
thought that Mr. Churchill’s reference might have 
been “on the border-line,’’ but we agree with the 
“Westminster Gazette’’ that it was a general state- 
ment of social tendencies which notoriously exist, and of 
which Parliament has the fullest right to take note. 
Mr. Churchill did not, as a matter of fact, say that the 
judges, or some judges, were politically biassed, but only 
that a large portion of the community thought that they 
were. The statement is as unquestionable as a remark 
about the sun’s rising. He might have added to its 
effect by saying that if these gentlemen wish to lose 
their present character for bias, they can do so by ceasing 


to show it. 
* x * 


Tue judges trying the petition against Sir Henry 
Seymour King, the member for Central Hull, have un- 
seated him on the ground that though, of course, he had 
no “ corrupt motive,’ he did not stop the distribution of 
coal to his constituents and of treats and sweets to their 
children on November 18th, when everybody knew that 
an election was immediately pending, “or even later,” 
as Mr. Justice Ridley put it. In other words, Sir Sey- 
mour King was so thoughtless as to carry on both the 
canvassing for votes and the distribution of coals to- 
gether, when he might easily have separated them by a 
few days. Mr. Justice Ridley also ruled that though 
Sir Seymour’s motive was one of complete propriety, he 
should not have associated his gift with a political cele- 
bration, instead of merely connecting it with ‘‘ charity.’’ 
The judges were mobbed as they left the Court, and Mr. 
Justice Ridley was struck by a piece of coal by a member 
of a crowd whose notions of conduct were no more and no 
less respectable than those of the people who cheered 
the judges at East Nottingham. The decision, inevitable 
as it was, gives no help to the rightful use of the Corrupt 
Practices Act. As the “ Manchester Guardian ’’ puts 
it, it merely shows that a rich man can drive a coach- 
and-four through it if only he knows how to handle the 
reins. 

* * * 

Tue Mexican Civil War has come at last to its de- 
cisiveend. The Dictator, who had apparently intended, 
perhaps with some obstinate hope of a return to power, 
to remain in the country which, for good and ill, he has 
governed for half-a-century, has at length been forced 
to take to flight. The mob of Mexico City, led, it is 
said, by a woman, rose on Thursday last and attacked 
the Palace. It was mowed down with considerable 
slaughter, but the moral was not lost on the President. 
He took his departure for the coast under elaborate pre- 
cautions in one of three armored trains. A skirmish 
with rebels gave a spice of danger and adventure to the 
flight, but the old man found harbor at last in the house 
of a British subject at Vera Cruz, and thence went on 
board a ship which will eventually carry him to Spain. 
It is the end of a great but despotic career which has 
lasted only a few years too long for glory. The 
present condition of Mexico is naturally one of some 
disorganisation. Mobs are rising in the provincial towns 
against the creatures of the fallen autocrat, and some 
time must elapse before the new Government can restore 


order. The task of organising some approach to political 
liberty and the still harder battle with the scarcely- 
veiled slavery on which some Mexican dividends rest, 
will be even longer and more doubtful. 


* x + 


THe news that Lord Hardinge’s Government 
is contemplating, from motives of economy, a consider- 
able reduction in the Indian Army has already created 
alarm in the Imperialist camp. The plan is, apparently, 
a very cautious one, but it indicates some growth of 
trust in the peaceful development of the new reforms. 
It is not proposed to reduce the British garrison or the 
more efficient native regiments. The conclusion of an 
understanding with Russia and the re-insurance of an 
alliance with Japan have not yet emboldened the rulers 
of India to think its external safety assured. The new 
idea is to disband some of the native regiments which 
are not considered serviceable for war. 

* * * 

Sir W. S. Giuzert, the twin genius with Sir Arthur 
Sullivan of modern English comic opera, was drowned 
on Monday afternoon while trying to save the life of a 
lady who was bathing with him in the lake attached to 
his house at Harrow. The public will always know him 
and Sullivan by the wonderful series of jests and melo- 
dies which they wove into the musical comedies pro- 
duced at the Savoy Theatre under D’Oyly Carte. But 
he struck a rather deeper and bitterer note in some of 
his earlier dramatic and prose satires, such as the 
“Palace of Truth,” “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” and 
“ Sweethearts.’’ Generally speaking, his line as a satir- 
ist was to take the framework of conventional society, 
turn it upside down, and show it to be pleasantly absurd. 
He did not, like Molitre, take types or exemplars of 
special vices and follies, but rather showed a world 
whimsical and fantastic in aspect and movement, such 
as people see when they look at their faces in a spoon. 
His work had an immense effect in refining our comic 
opera, yielding a great store of fun to the middle-class 
public, opening the theatre to the more Puritan elements 
in our people, and set up also a mild, but, on the whole, 
truthful criticism of life, thus preparing the way for the 
more brilliant and thorough work of later satirists, like 
Mr. Shaw, and, in a less degree, Mr. Barrie. 


” * * 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘ There seems to be quite 
insufficient appreciation in this country of the gravity of 
the issues involved in the suggestion that the Sheikh-ul- 
Islam should be allowed to nominate Cadis for service in 
Crete. Yet there seems no doubt that, should the Powers 
accede to the request of the Porte, they will be consenting 
to the violation by Turkey of the Constitution which they 
themselves gave to Crete. The 104th Article of the 
Constitution provides for the nomination of Cadis, 
with purely spiritual functions, by the Government of 
the island. These officers were never appointed, but their 
duties have been so effectively discharged by the 
muftis that the mufti of Candia himself declared to the 
Russian Consul that it would be superfluous to appoint 
Cadis. The object of the Ottoman Government seems 
only too clear. The Sheikh-ul-Islam, in asking the 
Chamber for the necessary credits, stated explicitly that 
the Cadis were to be sent for political purposes. And 
the political purposes of the Porte in Crete have been 
sufficiently made plain by Hakki Pasha. They are to 
break the bonds which unite the Island to Greece, and 
to substitute the sovereignty of the Sultan for a Con- 
stitution which the Ottoman Government still refuses to 








acknowledge.” 





Politics and Affairs. 


THE PARLIAMENT BILL AND AFTER. 


Ir it were not for the remarkable levity of Lord Rose- 
bery’s character, we should take it that he and the 
House of Lords knew what they were doing on Monday 
when he advised, and they assented, to an uncontested 
Second Reading for the Parliament Bill. That act 
carries the Bill, and ends the conflict between the repre- 
sentative and the non-representative plan of government 
in this country. The form of the settlement may remain 
open here and there. It is possible that when the ques- 
tion of relationships between the two Houses is discussed 
under the limits which this Bill has definitely affixed 
to them, Lords and Commons may hit upon a more 
elastic and expeditious method of adjustment than it 
offers. If the Lords exercise their extreme powers of 
delay, and apply them to all seriously contested Liberal 
measures, we cannot complain, but we may come to 
prefer the method of Joint Session, linked to a plan for 
reconstituting the House of Lords as a Chamber 
of Notables, reasonably limited in numbers, and in no 
case so large as to neutralise a Liberal House of Com- 
mons. This is the only problem. If it is to be solved, 
as it will be solved, the Lords will find it as useless to 
amend the Bill in all substantial particulars as to reject 
its principles. The Bill is, in effect, all principle and 
no detail. It is a simple affirmation of the predominance 
of the House of Commons, first, in its historic réle of 
finance, and, secondly, in the general range of its legisla- 
tive work. Neither of these claims can undergo any real 
process of qualification. It has been suggested that an 
officer of the House of Lords should be associated with 
the Speaker in the business of determining the nature of 
a Money Bill. It seems to us that such a proposal 
weakens the present power of the Commons to declare, 
merely on the Speaker’s ipse dizit, whether any amend- 
ment of the Lords to any Bill is an interference with 
their privileges in finance. We see less objection to the 
suggestion to except from the operation of the Parlia- 
ment Bill measures dealing exclusively with the Crown 
and the succession to the Throne. That, we presume, 
is more a demonstration than a policy, and if the Royal 
prerogative, which shelters the privileges of the Com- 
mons, is carefully guarded, we may well leave the Throne 
in the nominally equal stewardship of the two Houses of 
Parliament. We do, indeed, shrink from the subversive 
Radicalism of the “ Spectator,’’ which would venture the 
Crown on a plébiscite, as if it were a mere President. 
The first four Georges and Queen Victoria herself were all 
unpopular at various stages of their reigns, and if the 
Monarchy and its succession are to lean on votes, we 
must be prepared to risk an Autocracy or a Republic. 
The House of Lords, therefore, must recognise that 
its reign is over, and that its abdication last Monday is 
a real and ineffaceable act of State, not the stage fare- 
well of a prima donna, who, like Lord Rosebery, an- 
nounces her last appearance as the preliminary adver- 
tisement of a prolonged and highly lucrative publicity. 
It has decided to postpone its actual swan-song till after 
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the Coronation. Very well, the Bill will pass a few weeks 
later rather than sooner. The Lords have gone down in 
a “ revolution,’’ says Lord Rosebery, none the less sub- 
versive because the outer forms of violence have been 
absent. The landed gentry are being taxed out of 
existence ; therefore, it would seem to be Lord Rose- 
bery’s conclusion that the body which stands in the 
main for property in land has lost its chief reason for 
livingtoo. Wecannot but agree with the conclusion, though 
the premiss is a trifle over-stated : but do we need a more 
complete vindication of the course of policy under which, 
when this privileged and limited body grasped at the 
right to control taxation and to dispose of Ministries, it 
was first beaten on its special claim, and then put 
definitely under the representative assembly? What 
would Lord Rosebery figure to 


9? 


kind of a “ revolution 
himself as the result of a victory for the House of Lords? 
The success of the people carries with it nothing graver 
than a very moderate quickening of the pace, a much- 
delayed clearing off of the debated and re-debated issues 
of Victorian and Edwardian politics. The success of the 
peers would have meant a struggle for the mastery, in 
which the victors—and we all know who they would have 
been—would have exacted from a blundering, over- 
weening squirearchy a far heavier ransom than the 
curtailment of a veto which no constitutional writer 
A con- 
stitutional House of Lords would never have raised this 


that we ever heard of regarded as absolute. 


“revolutionary ”’ issue, and it is the true constitutional 
House of Lords which the Veto Bill re-establishes. 
Where, therefore, is the one source of legiti- 
mate discontent with the balance of forces as the Parlia- 
ment Bill leaves them? Not, as Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Rosebery argue, in the setting up of an all-powerful 
The House of Com- 
mons does not grow stronger with time; it may grow 


uncontrolled House of Commons. 


weaker. Power has gone from it in two directions, light- 
ing, first, on the managers of the party machine and, 
secondly, on the Executive. 
men of Parliament, working with the enormous -and 


It is the few chosen super- 


ever-growing forces and agencies they command, who 
wax; it is the individual representative who withers. 
The Press and the Caucus between them can overawe 
Parliament ; can bend the private member to the shape 
to which the chiefs of the party desire to mould the 
party conscience and intellect. 
closure extends, is there an adequate guarantee either 
that the Bills from which the old menace of the House 
of Lords is largely withdrawn represent the full mind 
and critical work of the House of Commons, or that 
the departments from which such a vast body of execu- 


Nor, as the reign of the 


tive action is continually flowing are in any full degree 
subject to its authority. Thus it is true that we do 
not arrive at full representative rule even when we set 
aside a palpably non-representative force like the House 
of Lords. On the contrary, we set going, or we in- 
vigorate, new centres of activity, which may pull against 
the representative principle. 

Where, then, are we to seek to attain a due, fair 
balance of political power when the Gilded Chamber 
enters, self-dug 
grave? Something must be done to satisfy the con- 


unhonored and unsung, into its 
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servative instincts of the nation, and for that purpose a 
revising chamber, of moderate efficiency, will doubt- 
less be provided. But we are convinced that the 


real task lies more in the reform of the House of Com- | 


mons than in the reconstitution of the House of Lords. 
The Prime Minister has 
himself sensible of the urgency of this case, 
which will be seen to be irresistible as soon as 
Home Rule has been passed, and the entire problem of 
representative government for these islands presents 
itself in a new form. We can, of course, resort to the 
Referendum as the normal way of relief from difficulties 
which the passing of the Parliament Bill will to a large 
extent relieve. But then, instead of building up the 
House of Commons, we pull it down; while we either 
turn Ministers into autocrats or we deprive them of 
responsibility and even of self-respect. Is that a plunge 
which the country is likely to take? We can, if it be 
possible, check the more violent swings of the pendulum 
by a scheme of proportional representation. But we 
think that the Liberal Party will tend to less direct, less 
novel, solutions. By way of qualifyingthe absolute power 
of the Commons, and giving the people their due right of 
revision and intervention, it may accept triennial Parlia- 
ments. By way of making those Parliaments a real 
force of criticism of the Executive, it will call for 
a large extension of the Committee system, as applied 


once or twice shown 


to the great standing subjects of Parliament—finance, | makes or destroys the prestige of an administration. 


foreign policy, the war services, law, trade, educa- 
tion, local government. By such methods we may 
reach something freer, more flexible, less arbitrary, than 


We are going to pay our new M.P.’s. We ought to see 





| time 
° | n ° e,° 
modern Parliamentary government tends to become. | shire, and to give more progressive authorities power 


| to raise the school age a year? 


that their level of competence, the range and force of | 


their individual action and judgment, are as high and as 
wide as they can be made. 
with which the fall of the House of Lords has been re- 
ceived shows how completely they are out of the picture. 
But we are not prepared to take a Council of Twenty 
in their stead, and the age-long instincts of the British 
people will lead them, when the Parliament Bill has 
passed, to grope after a more perfect organ of represen- 
tative government until they have found it. 





THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND THE 
LIBERAL PARTY. 


Ir is not, of course, conceivable that the Cabinet feel 
no responsibility for National Education. It is not con- 
ceivable, but the fact remains that five years of Liberal 
Government have sped, and yet neither in the field of 
Legislation, nor of Administration, nor of Finance, has 
anything been accomplished worthy of the great Liberal 


tradition. Of the three instruments of progress men- 


and certainly the most easy to handle. For 
seventy years it was almost by Finance alone that a 
long line of Ministers helped or hindered and deftly 
guided the growth of popular education; but no touch 
of Gladstonian finance has reached education since Glad- 
Stone died. It is true that once or twice we seemed to 
realise that finance was the key to the education ques- 


The absolute indifference | 


| of it. 


tion, and a hesitating hand was stretched towards the 
financial weapon, but nothing came of it. The spare 
millions must go to the voters, and the children have no 
Once the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told a great deputation that financial aid 
in building schools was the main need, but it was with- 
held. Once Mr. McKenna broke through and provided 
a Building Grant, but it was promptly stifled by obstruc- 
The ready 
weapon of finance is unused; the weapon of administra- 


votes. 


tive regulations of Morantian ingenuity. 


tion has been consistently misused; and now we are 
told that a score of questions are to be settled when the 


| Lords are chained, but that Education is not one of 


them. 
Mr. Asquith’s Government—to say nothing of the suc- 
cess of Liberal principles—to think that the Education 
question really stands shelved and neglected. It is the 
question which made the great Liberal majority of 1906 
—to neglect it might bring disaster. 


We have too much concern for the success of 


Children have no 
votes, but the youth, helped or hindered at the crisis of 
its life by Education Codes, helps to form public opinion. 
The great mass of school managers, intelligent parents, 
educational administrators, and the thousands of others 
who make educational efficiency their care, though they 
are not active or noisy politicians, are very devoted and 
often much respected citizens; no section is probably 
so powerful in forming that silent public opinion which 


But, as we write, has not the Government produced 
an Education Bill? A little Bill to abolish the ‘ half- 
’? system, which lingers in Lancashire and York- 


Yes. But one glance 
is enough to show that the Bill is not one which any 
Liberal asked for, or wishes to see discussed either by the 
House of Commons or by the House of Lords. The 
bureaucracy has been at work again, and a Liberal 
Minister of Education has once more been coerced or 
befooled by his autocratic and reactionary officers. We 
will speak later of the methods proposed to secure the 
two small, though useful, reforms which are the osten- 
sible purpose of the Bill, for they are the smallest part 
They are reforms which might be secured in a few 
lines of a one-clause Bill. But this is a Bill of twenty- 
three clauses and a long schedule! It is a Bill which 
repeals about sixty clauses of a dozen existing Acts of 
Parliament, a Bill which, in fact, repeals all the existing 
law relating to compulsory education and then re-enacts 


| parts of it in a new form. The “ Prefatory Memoran- 


dum ’’ announces that advantage is taken of this oppor- 
tunity to “ consolidate” the law with “ modifications ’’ 
suitable to “altered circumstances.’’ This is not con- 


solidation in the Parliamentary sense. Parliament will 


: _ generally welcome any Bill consolidating a number of 
tioned, that of Finance is probably the most powerful | 


existing statutes. Such a Bill goes through in silence, it 


| being a point of honor that it makes no alteration in the 


existing law and all the judgments and precedents based 
upon it. Or if the existing law needs amendment in any 
point, Parliament will give careful consideration to a 
little Bill directed to the amendment of those points. 
But this Bill is neither one nor the other. The governing 
words are: “ All existing bye-laws relating to the attend- 
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ance of children at schools shall cease to have effect 
as from the commencement of this Act’’; and by the 
schedule all the existing statutes relating to the same 
subject are repealed. 

Having made a clean sweep of the work of forty 
years, Parliament is then asked to consider a new law. 
Why should we be asked to fight the battle of compul- 
sory education again? What is to-be gained by throwing 
hard-won powers on to the table of the House of Com- 
mons to be subjected to the ingenuity of movers of 
amendment and proviso? Surely some things might be 
considered settled ; or settled at least until some Govern- 
ment proposes clear and definite alteration. But here is 
repealed the famous Section 74 of the Act of 1870, on 
which all the law and the practice of compulsory educa- 
tion are based. Fragments of it reappear, often in new 
words, mingled with other matter scattered through no 
less than five clauses of the new Bill; Section 24 of the 
Act of 1873, hardly less important than the last, is 
re-incarnated in no less than seven new clauses. Even 
if the Bill were pure and honest consolidation, it is not 
needed now. But it is new law, and Parliament is in- 
vited to criticise and amend every word of it. The great 
charter of the wage-earning child, that no child shall be 
employed for wages under ten years of age, and no child 
over ten, unless he is granted a certificate of educational 
efficiency, disappears; it is reproduced in the form that 
no child shall be employed so as to prevent the child 
“attending school.’’ Under the old law, defective as it 
was, the prohibition of employment and the compulsion 
to attend school were two separate things; there was 
often a wide gap which the child, prohibited from wage 
earning, filled with voluntary attendance at school be- 
yond the compulsory age. This was the proud gift of 
the Tory Party in 1876. It is a Liberal Ministry nearly 
forty years later which, instead of amending and 
strengthening the “ free time ’’ of the child, sweeps away 
the old law it as 
permission for any child of any age to be em- 
ployed so long as its attendance of five hours a 
day of five days 


and ‘‘ reproduces ’’ an implied 


a week at school is not pre- 
vented. 
non-attendance at school which, under the new Bill, be- 
come automatically justification for wage-earning em- 
The law, and still more the Liberal Party, 
have claimed for the child something besides “ school ’’ 


and “ work.’’ 


ployment. 


It is long since Mrs. Browning sang the 
child’s right to playtime. The cultured intellects of the 
‘‘ public school and Oxford and Cambridge,’’ enshrined 
in the Board of Education, “ do not see the necessity.’’ 

It is true that 
the minimum age for leaving school is fixed at thirteen ; 
and this will raise the age in a few backward places which 
have not yet reached that low level. 


Let us look at the new proposals. 


But what happens 
to London, where practically every child stays till four- 
teen, and many beyond, and to all the other cities and 
towns which do as well as London? It is true 
that the Bill allows an Elementary Authority to 
fifteen. But it also provides 
that thirteen may become the maximum age for 
elementary education; that thirteen may be the limit 
of the publicelementary school. At thirteen the provisions 


raise the age to 


It even adds a list of reasonable excuses for | 


-Morant has been identified. 





and safeguards of the Act of 1870 may cease ; at thirteen 
the domain of these ‘‘ uncultured creatures of routine,” 
the trained and certificated elementary school teachers, 
may find its limit. At thirteen years of age the cultured 
authority for “ higher education.’’—the consistent enemy 
of the average child of public elementary school “ origin 
—may step into the elementary school and turn the elder 
scholars into the labor market, mitigated only by 
120 to 150 hours per annum at some “ continuation class.”’ 
There is no 


” 


These classes are of the vaguest description. 
obligation on the public authority to provide them. All 
we know for certain is that they are to be outside the 
elementary school system, outside the safeguards of the 
statute law, charging fees, and free only in exceptional 
cases, not necessarily under public control. In fact, we 
know that the Board of Education favors for the mass 
of these children the voluntary and amateur provision of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

Surely this is the crowning stroke of the policy of 
“ delimiting ” the public elementary school and destroy- 
ing the Act of 1870, with which for ten years Sir Robert 
The present Head of the 
Board of Education achieved his high position by the in- 
genuity which destroyed the famous higher-grade schools. 
The Royal Commission, in reply to jealous antagonism, 
said that these schools were needed, and could not be 
abolished or even repressed. But Mr. Morant, as private 
secretary to Sir John Gorst, abolished them. He 
travelled and visited the schools, learned the secrets of 
the great School Boards of the North, discovered the weak 
points in their position, came back to Whitehall, and by 
one stroke of the pen deprived them of Government 
grants, and by another of the support of the rates. The 
ingenious “ block” grant of ten years ago, disguised as 


’ 


“a great educational reform,” incidentally crippled the 
highly efficient Board school and endowed the inefficient 
Church school. 


Head of the Board of Education, and since then we have 


The clever private secretary was made 


had asuccession of ‘‘ great educational reforms.’’ The Act 
of 1902 was‘‘a great educational reform,’’ so ingeniously 
worded that, without even mentioning the religious ques- 
tion, it tore up the religious settlement of 1870. Liberal 
Ministers have again and again tried to legislate, but each 
time their Bills have been ruined by having the crevices 


and the schedules stuffed with ingenious “ educational 


’ 


reforms.” At one time the “reform ’’ is to repeal the 
Act securing free education, and to leave that hard-won 
privilege at the mercy of Whitehall officials. At another 
time it is to abolish all statutory grants (except to Church 
schools), and leave all the millions voted for the public 
authorities entirely at the mercy of Whitehall codes and 
“ prefatory memoranda.’’ Now it is all the laws, practice, 
and precedents of compulsory attendance which at one 
stroke are torn from the Statute-book. And at all 
times it has been a steady, pitiless delimitation of the 
“elementary ’”’ school, the “elementary” scholar, the 
“elementary” teacher, and the law of “ elementary ”’ 
education. When is this nightmare to cease? Is it not 
degradation enough for a Liberal Government that five 
years of Liberal rule haveseenthe education of the nation 


restricted, the consistent progress of forty years turned 
back, the ever-increasing body of scholars diminished, 
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the right of school attendance and the higher curriculum 
cut down, the teachers depressed and insulted, no redress 
for the admitted grievances of Nonconformists, no 
financial help from the overflowing Exchequer to build 
schools for the thousands of disinherited children, and 
the public service paralysed by a personal tyranny which 
is as inept and wayward as it is cruel. 





THE DOCTORS’ TRADE UNTON. 


Tue world at large was a good deal interested in the 
indictment for “infamous conduct ’’ in a professional 
respect, which has been successfully levied at the three 
medical men who assisted Mr. Sandow’s famous institu- 
tion. To begin with, one cannot ignore Mr. Sandow. 
He has forced us all into a certain intimacy. We know 
him dressed and we know him undressed. We could 
pass an examination in his career and his daily habits. 
The outlines of every muscle in his body are imprinted 
We could re- 
produce his poses and proportions with less hesitation 
than those of the Dying Gladiator and the Apollo 
Belvedere. We think of him as we think of certain 
pills and West-End stores, a monument to the efficacy 
of persistent and intelligent advertising. The psychology 
of the method is equally interesting to the logician and 
the cynic. Locke compared the human mind at birth 
to a tabula rasa. 


on the unwilling retina of our memory. 


The tradesman, the demagogue, and 
the quack have all of them discovered that the mind is 
wax from the cradle to the grave. Print your suggestion 
on it often enough and sharply enough, with the assur- 
ance of constant iteration, and the impressions which it 
passively receives will translate themselves into action. 
You can “ push ’’ Dreadnoughts very much as you push 
pills; you can make a panic very much as you can sell 
a culinary paper bag. The surface of the crowd’s atten- 
tion is limited. It is a hoarding which covers a normally 
waste and idle site; plaster the hoarding and you have 
won the crowd. The case against the doctors who had 
assisted Mr. Sandow, was based on a simple test of pro- 
The Medical General Council de- 
clined to consider whether these schools of physical cul- 
ture, which claim to fulfil a curative function, are in fact 
conducted in a proper manner. 


fessional etiquette. 


There, probably, is a 
great deal to be said for the general proposition that 
physical exercises, skilfully graded and selected, might in 
many cases be much more efficacious than courses of drugs. 
But the Council ignored that question, as it ignored the 
still more delicate and important question whether in 
Mr. Sandow’s schools the method is applied with due 
care and due science, and with a disinterested regard 
to the patients’ needs. It also set aside the very per- 
tinent point that in securing the services of competent 
doctors Mr. Sandow was doing his best to select only 
those patients who were proper subjects for his treat- 
ment. It has broken one medical man and suspended 
two others for the simple offence of lending their coun- 
tenance to a business built up on advertising, a business, 
moreover, which, while it professes to cure, is not con- 
ducted by a registered medical man, 





It is possible for the layman who regards the pre- 
tensions of the medical profession with a certain 
scepticism to assume a carping and jealous attitude 
towards the whole rule and rigor of the medical trade 
union. It has its manifest weaknesses. It tends, as in 
the controversy on the Insurance Bill, to an attitude 
suggesting that the State exists for the doctors, and not 
the doctors for the State. It renders possible a con- 
servatism and a rigidity of discipline which pro- 
mote neither honest practice nor theoretical advance. 
A really capable doctor knows very well that the whole 
of modern curative medicine is only a little less empirical 
in its gropings than the profitable assurance of the adver- 
tising quack. There are as many fashions in its experi- 
mental surgery, its inoculations, its serums, and even 
its hygienic rules, as there are in ladies’ hats. One school 
succeeds another in popular favor more rapidly than 
parties oscillate at the poll. A serum rages in 
favor like a hobble skirt, only to give way in a year 
or two to some more novel and possibly more rational 
form of treatment. Professional discipline serves mean- 
while to repress the critics and the sceptics. The assump- 
tion that all this clever guesswork rests on a sure scientific 
method must be maintained, and it reigns as sacred as 
the other assumption that any medical graduate whose 
conduct is formally correct is fit (and he alone is fit) for 
the tremendous responsibilities which he assumes. The 
mysteries and the dignity of the craft are upheld with 
all the jealousy of a medieval Guild, and, to complete the 
parallel, the rawest mob of students is ready to march 
out into the streets with an intolerance worthy of the 
old-world ’prentice. It is said that the advertiser plays 
with words and pictures on the credulity of mankind. 
This rival system of reticence and mystery, founded also 
on professional interests, is it not also in its turn an 
appeal, more subtle perhaps and more respectable, to an 
instinct of superstition ? 

The good and the ill which any tradition so deeply 
rooted and so various in its working has brought to 
society is certainly not to be estimated by a criticism 
so rough and general as this. On the whole, there is 
one gain from the methods of the medical trade 
union which ought in our 
defects. modern 
medicine may still be, but at least the etiquette of 
the profession has 


view to overbalance 


many if not all its Empirical, 


saved it from becoming an 
empiricism distorted by commercialism. The quack 
who invents a patent pill and launches it on the 
market may happen to be selling a useful article. More 
often, as some recently published analyses have shown, 
he relies solely on medical advertising and its quasi-hyp- 
notic suggestions to palm off a remedy which is often use- 
less, and is always worth in cost price a mere fraction 
But good or bad, he stakes 
capital and the fortunes ofa big business on the sound- 


ness of his wares. 


of the gain he makes. 


The official and respectable serum 
may be no better as a remedy. It may even be, as in 
But at all 
events no interest, so far as the medical profession is 
concerned, is engaged in maintaining its permanence and 
pushing its use, save the inevitable vanity and obstinacy 


of its promoters, They have not sunk in it the enor- 


some cases it possibly is, positively noxious. 
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mous capital which is required to cover hoardings and 
to fill books and newspapers with their advertisements. 
Criticism and further experience, albeit slowly, will do 
its work. An advertised nostrum may survive exposure 
for generations, because it has capital behind it. A 
professional remedy lives no longer than the fallible 
theory or the ill-interpreted experiments on which it 
rests. 

With this great gain goes another. Medical 
etiquette has achieved a miracle in its handling of 
human nature, to which the theorists of Socialism might 
point more often than in fact they do. It has shown 
that the human mind will give its best and most 
laborious work to inventions which rarely receive any 
monetary recompense, however partial. A chemist who 
discovers a new dye may become a millionaire. A Lister 
who discovers the antiseptic method reaps no direct 
Medical etiquette has 
made it an infamous thing to patent a discovery or 
monopolise a cure. We do not know whether the iodine 
injection, which some French physicians have lately 
used with apparently marvellous results for tuberculosis, 
will go the way of other cures, which involved, as this 
does not, animal suffering and the violation of our 
esthetic instincts. But this we know, that if it does 
stand the test of criticism and experience, it will be 
used, perhaps for generations to come, in every corner 
of the civilised world, while no penny of profit will go 
to the men who found it and perfected it. To have 
erected and imposed so high a standard as this cf dis- 
interestedness and duty is the great service which ni- 
etiquette has rendered. It is a service not merely to 
the patients who profit by it, but to the whole of 
humanity, which, half unawares, sees this constant nega- 
tion of the commercial spirit before its eyes. To main- 
tain this etiquette is a gain for which we can pardon 
many of the solemn pretensions, the disciplined make- 
believes, of a close profession. 


reward, save honor and fame. 


ical 





THE INSURANCE BILL: 


An Economist 
A Socialist 
A Forester 


A SYMPOSIUM. 


A Working-man. 
His Wife. 
A Georgian. 


“Tue chief trouble I see before the Bill,’’ began our 
Economist, “is due to the fact that no politician seems 
to think it necessary to consider any of the larger prin- 
ciples it involves, so that the whole stress of discussion is 
likely to be directed to matters of practical detail, chiefly 
to the financial tug-of-war between doctors, friendly 
societies, and the State.’’ 

“ But,” broke in Georgian, “ when all partners are 
agreed in accepting what you call the larger principles, 
as they are, why consume time in raising them? Surely 
you admit that everyone is convinced the time has come 
for organising co-operative thrift so as to secure all the 
workers against sufferings due to sickness and unem- 
ployment: everyone is agreed that the State must help, 
and that the wasters must be forced to make provision.” 

“ Yes,’’ replied Economist ; “‘ but it is just this too 
facile acceptance of such principles that I deplore, 





especially the universality and the compulsion. For they 
seem to me to give ta the proposal a dangerous. appear- 
ance of a completeness that isn’t there.’’ 

“ What do you mean? ”’ said his interlocutor. 

Economist: “Why, are you not forcing every 
working-man and woman to contribute for sick benefit 
without compelling anyone to furnish that benefit for all 
of these when they need it? The compulsion and the 
universality are all on one side, the pay side, not the 
receipt side. While everyone must pay his regular 
weekly subscription, the State, which compels him, does 
not, on its part, guarantee the benefits the money is 
designed to meet. Take the case of the weaker and 
more needy men and women whom the regular clubs 
refuse, and who go into the Post Office scheme. Nothing 
is secured to them beyond the use of the actual sums that 
lie to their individual account, even the principle of 
‘mutuality ’ is not brought in to their assistance. These 
men and women, who will feel most the pinch of a 
weekly stoppage from their wages, get nothing back 
until they have made fifty-two contributions, which will 
mean a good deal over a year in most cases; and those 
who are most liable to sickness and need help most 
will most frequently run out of the ‘ benefit’ and have 
nothing to fall back on.’ 

‘* Yes, Mister,’’ broke in our Workman; “‘ that is 
they 
call us, because we can’t get regular work to do. 


how it seems to many of us casuals, as 
What with being sick ourselves, or having sickness in 
our family, or only getting a day or two a week, we 
can’t keep up a weekly payment that would be much 
And what is 
more, me and my mates in the buildiny can’t afford 


to find 6}d. a week for sick and out-of work pay. It 


use if we get a really knock-out blow. 


would come hard enough ta save it for 4 certainty out 
of what, taking one week with another, only comes to 
14s.; but, as I see it, neither the sick pay nor the out- 
of-work is a cert.” 

‘* Yes; surely the unemployed benefit is secured 


, 


to you,”’ said Georgian. 

‘* No, not if I understand aright,’’ was the answer ; 
‘they tell me that for every week’s out-of-work pay 
I draw, I must have paid five weeks’ contributions. 
Now, you see, in our trade most of us are out more 
than one week in five, taking good times and bad times; 
bad luck, bad weather, and bad trade will account for 
more than that among laborers in our town.’’ 

“* But, at any rate,’’ said Georgian, ‘‘ you will get 
back all you have paid in, and a good deal more, for 
the contribution of your employer and of the State will 
go to your account.”’ 


, 


“That is true,’’ said Workman’s wife, “ my old man 


will get as good as he gives. But look at my case. I 
pay in regular all my young years when I am strong 
and can get good work; but after I marry him and 
work at home looking after the house and the kids, 
I’m to get nothing but thirty bob each child, and all 
to go in doctoring. They tell me I am to lose every 
penny I paid in, unless I have the luck to lose him 
instead, and then they say I come in for quite a good 
thing, as widow, for I start as young as I left off, with 
all the back pay to my account,” 
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Economist—‘‘ My good woman, you can’t expect to 
have it both ways. As a married woman, you have no 
wages out of which to pay and no employer to contri- 
bute. When nothing is going in on your account, you 
cannot expect to keep on drawing out.’’ 


”? 


“But surely,’’ she replied, “they ought to let me 
draw on what I had to my account at the time I married, 
as far as it will go, instead of waiting for the off-chance of 
being left a widow. Besides, though I can’t earn money 
when I work at home, the State might pay to my account 
just what it paid before, when I was earning. What I 
do at home is as useful as what I worked at before I 
married, and I’m sure I want it just as much when I’m 
sick.”’ 

“ Aye, that is just the point,’’ broke in Socialist. 
“All the trouble comes from this niggling dodge of stop- 
ping so many pennies every week from the worker, and so 
many from the employer. Why doesn’t the State find 
sick and unemployed benefit for all, as it does old-age 
pensions, out of the taxes; it can take from the pockets 
of the exploiting classes, administering it all through 
the Post Office? 

“ What?’’ cried Forester, “destroy the whole Club 
system which the thrift of the more responsible working- 
classes has reared all over the country ; remove all stimulus 
to self-reliance and industry; offer to every one an 
open premium on malingering and shirking! Why, even 
with this present Bill, quite enough waste is likely to be 
incurred, especially in the women’s departments of our 
clubs. For the ordinary woman’s wage in most places 
is so low that the 7s. 6d. benefit will be an incessant 
temptation to sham sick. No; the real difficulty in the 
Bill lies in the amount of interference which the State is 
likely to exercise when it gets the scheme fairly in 
operation. Mr. George is trying to grease our palms and 
soothe our feelings by pretending that the real adminis- 
tration of our businesses will remain in our own hands. 
It may appear so at first, but will it last? Shan’t we 
have Treasury clerks all the time peering into our 
finance, spotting deficits in this branch or the other, 
calling on the central body to make good the deficit, 
and telling us exactly which of our other benefits we 
must reduce to meet their demands? A good many of 
us are inclined to say, ‘ Let them keep their money, and 
leave us to manage ours as we think best.’ ’’ 


> 6 


“ But,” said Economist, you surely understood 
that in return for the substantial funds secured from the 
employers and the State, all to go to your members, the 
State must claim some financial supervision. Pray think 
it possible that the able officials of the Treasury may 
really be of use in advising with you how best to use 
your money and that of the public for the benefit of 
your members. When I examined your finances a few 
years ago upon strictly business lines, I found that most 
of your Clubs were unsound, unable to meet their full 
If the State does its work 
properly, its greatest service may consist in weeding out 


actuarial obligations. 


unsound Clubs and in improving the finance of others 
that are weak, so as to save workers from the frightful 
waste to which their thrift has always been exposed.’’ 

“ Our talk,” said Georgian, “ has doubtless brought 
out some deficiencies and some fears. But some of them 


are based on misunderstandings of what we claim to do; 
others refer to political or economic imperfections inherent 
inthesituation. Wemake noclaim to defend the complete 
logic or the complete adequacy of our measure. The flat 
rate both of contribution and of benefits ; the proportions 
of payment as between the three contributors ; the pro- 
portions of such benefit for men and women; and other 
such controversial planks, simply represent the ex- 
pediencies or necessities of the situation. Like every 
big measure dealing with many interests and a variety 
of human conditions, it is a complicated compromise. 
That is just the law of politics. It is at no point perhaps 
absolutely watertight. Workers complain that the con- 
tribution of the State is not large enough. But how can 





more money be found for this or any other social reform, 
when the war-scare men of both parties conspire to pillage 
the Treasury of every increase of revenue? If more 
money can be spared from destructive for constructive 
services, it can be used to strengthen the operations of 
this scheme, especially in its bearings on the lives which 
the Friendly Societies cannot afford to take in; the ex- 
penditure for preventive medicine can be developed ; fuller 
benefits can be secured for permanent invalidity ; other 
members of the family can be brought into the scheme; 
and local organisation of medical attendance can be 
gradually systematised so as to join an effective choice 
of doctor with a proper scale of medical pay; 
reasonable local autonomy by Friendly Societies and 
Health Committees, with sufficient central control; and 
assistance for the larger and more expensive preventive 
We know that this Bill does 
not do everything for everybody, but it does a good deal 


and curative functions. 











for a great many. 


“In other words, it will begin by organising those 
who are most organisable. For the poorer and weaker 
it will do less, partly from financial deficiencies, partly 
because their cases are more difficult to deal with. But 
for all who come within its purview it will do something, 
not inconsiderable. It takes the people as they are; 
as all wise statesmen take them, and aims at doing the 
best for them of which they and their existing habits and 
institutions are capable. To understand it properly, how- 
ever, it must be thought of as one plank in the great social 
policy to which the nation is committing itself. By the 
necessity of using existing machinery of mutual aid, these 
early measures must do more immediately for those who 
are already strong enough to do something for them- 
selves. But this very policy, by separating more clearly 
the weaker from the stronger classes of workers, will 
make the latter more reasonable and so more susceptible 
to that more difficult and delicate preventive and cura- 
tive treatment which poverty and destitution want. This 
Bill is the first, not the last, word in our endeavor to 
place the public health upon a better basis by a policy 
of individual care and cure, and by building up a secure 
and an adequate provision against unemployment. Don’t 
damn it because it does not, cannot, of itself do more. 
Regard it as a single contribution towards a great 
organic social reconstruction, each part of which, taken 
by itself, must show defects, but which, realised and used 
with reasonable faith, may grow together into a con- 


sistent unity of structure. When was a longer stride 





ever taken to such an end? ”’ 
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Life and Petters. 


THE GILDED TUMBRILS. 


Ir is only by the inner light of a sympathetic imagina- 
tion that the profane reader can hope to seize all the 
spiritual significance of the series of debates, first on 
Lord Lansdowne’s Bill and then on the Veto, which the 
vulgar irrelevance of a Bank holiday has brought at last 
to a pause. It was a superbly English spectacle. Here 
was a proposal which makes an end of the House of Lords 
as the centuries have known it, attenuates the hereditary 
principle into a thin survival, and threatens to place 
on benches, to which even a ducal coronet will no longer 
be a passport, the elect of ‘‘ colleges,’’ in which even 
Socialists and Nationalists will play their part. There 
were witty speeches. There were irritable speeches. 
Above all, there were dull speeches. But in all 
the debate there was no orator who attempted 
to make conscious this stupendous act of revo- 
lution and renunciation. Even Lord Rosebery’s 
rhetoric halted, and found for the burden of its theme, 
in the first and less studied of two efforts, no 
argument more inspiring than a complaint that Lord 
Lansdowne had proceeded by Bill instead of by resolu- 
tion, and had borrowed from the Latin tongues the alien 
name of ‘‘colleges.’’ A Latin House would have de- 
vised for itself a greater end. It would have known 
how to intone with purple words and rolling chorales 
its own funeral march. It would have summoned the 
past to curse the future. It would have made to-day 
tragic, and to-morrow ominous. But it was not a great 
hereditary caste which said farewell on these momentous 
days to history. It was rather the English public school 
tradition which gave its finest exhibition of good form. 
It has learned to see in life a sort of cricket match, on 
which the score is the commentary. It has made of a 
Red Indian stoicism the ideal of its manners. It has 
induced in itself a cultivated aphasia, which in its turn 
has killed emotion. The backwoodsman will lose his 
coronet as an Indian might lose his scalp. It may even 
be argued that he has carried the art of silence to a 
higher pitch of perfection. The Indian would say 
nothing. The Peer talks commonplaces. 

The House of Lords will not die in the grand 
manner. But, indeed, the fact is that it has not as yet 
made up its mind to die at all. There is a nice choice 
of metaphors to be culled from these lordly speeches. 
Such talked of being buried alive. Some compared them- 
selves with the aristocrats of the Terror discussing their 
fate, while the tumbril waited at the door of their prison. 
They have indeed heard the rumble of its wheels; but 
they are still attempting to corrupt the gaoler with an 
offer of their watches and chains, and there is a note 
of hope in the voice of barter. If Death stands at the 
door, they still conceive that they may be allowed to 
live by pumping oxygen into a surviving lung. There 
is no great way of dying in such a situation, save the 
way which the French aristocracy found. Half of it 
joined the people in the Tennis Court, and the other 
half played Coriolanus. Our aristocrats have no such 
trenchant instincts. The English mind abhors a 
dilemma, as Nature abhors a vacuum. In our landscapes 
there is always a middle way. Some men meet fate 
with a prayer, and others with a war-cry. The English 
Upper Class faces even death with a compromise. 
Burke pointed out that when our Whig forefathers de- 
throned King James, they were careful to avoid the 
enunciation of any general principle, or the laying down 
of any reason, which would seem to imply the right of 
a people to make and unmake its kings. They sought 
their justification in the multitudinous and accidental 
circumstances of the day. So it is with this recasting 
of the House of Lords. It does not quite affirm, it 
does not quite deny, the hereditary principle. It sug- 
gests that one hereditary but still elected peer in three 
may be a rather good amalgam. It juggles with figures 
to produce just such a Conservative preponderance as it 
supposes the Commons may accept. 

It is, indeed, clear that the hereditary principle has 














no longer a serious defender, even among the heredi- 
tary caste. It is true that Lord Curzon used brave 
words about it. “ Speaking, he hoped, without undue 
pride ’’—the picture of Lord Curzon speaking without 
undue pride suggests itself as a theme ready-made for 
“ Max ’’—he declared that it was the glory of the 
aristocracy, to which he belonged, to render public 
service without desire of reward. The trifling rewards 
that come to a Viceroy of the Indies are not, we suppose, 
to be reckoned. But even this tribute to the virtues 
of the aristocracy was a plea, not for leaving the House 
of Lords unreformed, but rather for subjecting it to a 
process of election fettered by qualifications. It will 
not, in future, suffice to be born a Duke, unless one has 
also been chosen a Mayor. But, perhaps, the real clue 
to the state of mind which has so lightly abandoned the 
hereditary principle, is to be sought in Lord Curzon’s 
inclusion of ‘‘ great bankers ’’ among ‘“‘ that class whom 
they would like to see in this House,’’ and the plea for 
the admission of ‘‘ men of undoubted financial ability ”’ 
which served as a peroration to the Earl of Dunmore’s 
speech. In these two sentences spoke the real change 
which has come over the House of Lords. The lines 
which separated the aristocracy from the plutocracy 
have been obliterated by generations of prudent mar- 
riages. Mayfair has mated with Chicago, and Frank- 
fort with Dalmeny. The “ great bankers’’ would not 
be strangers in that House. They would be the fathers- 
in-law and the brothers by marriage of the hereditary 
peers. It was possible in the naive decades of the Eng- 
land of William and Victoria to play off the privilege of 


wealth against the privilege of birth. The mag- 
nates of Manchester assailed the territorial class 
with their anti-corn law agitation. The _ ter- 


ritorial class retorted with the Factory Acts. To-day 
the two interests are solid. The House of Lords, ‘re- 
formed or unreformed, hereditary or hybrid, will 
always be the bulwark of wealth, wealth fluid and 
wealth solid, wealth that has crystallised in acres and 
wealth that flows in unearned dividends. The function 
of an Upper House was stated in sufficiently general 
terms by the Duke of Somerset, when he called on the 
House to resist changes in which, he declared, the 
Government had “ no object but plunder.’? The Duke 
of Northumberland frankly accepted the Lansdowne 
proposals, because he believed that they would effec- 
tually “check democracy,’’ which he tersely defined as 
that form of Government which prevails in the decay 
of a State. The cottages at Walbottle are, one supposes, 
that form of architecture which prevails in its heyday. 
But the calculation is clear. A reformed House of Lords 
in which great bankers sat, would be as efficient a safe- 
guard of slum property as a purely hereditary House. 
There is a method in this excess of opportunism. 

The attitude of the more intelligent of the hereditary 
peers may be defined as one of shrewd and complacent 
foresight, tempered by a sentimental regret. They 
know that while hereditary titles remain, the forces of 
snobbery will always be at the service of property. They 
have gilded wealth and endowed birth. The combina- 
tion would retain its influence if the House of Lords were 
swept utterly away. They face with equanimity any 
Second Chamber which a nation reared in compromises 
is likely to devise. There only speaks the instinctive dis- 
like of change to which Lord Newton gave a simple ex- 
pression. He viewed any change in the composition of 
the House with detestation. ‘He had no grievance 
against the House. It had always treated him better 
than he deserved.’’ Those sentences might stand as the 
motto of his order and his party. They have no 
grievance against society. It has always treated them 
better than they deserve. An Upper House will always 
be formed of such men. Elect it or breed it, it will be 
composed of people who have had more than their 
deserts. Nominate it or select it by colleges, it will still 
regard change with “detestation.”” It is that profound 
instinct which enables a menaced caste to view the future 
with some approach to equanimity. There have been 
menaced castes which danced on a volcano. But the 


forces which surged beneath them were alien and pitiless. 
Our Peers dance indeed. But the sansculottes are their 
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partners in the masquerade. ‘‘ Peer 499’’ encounters 
Mr. Churchill in a Venetian cloak. Lord Rosebery, in 
the moment of dissolution and despair, comforts himself 
with the vision of his old friend, Lord Haldane, at the 
head of the invading host. Humor tempers the revolu- 
tion, and in the hour of death there lightens the hope of 
a solid resurrection. 





THE HAPPY WRITER. 


BIOGRAPHIES are sometimes fine. As in a portrait, we 
get the interest of two personalities—the man himself, 
and the man who describes him. A point of view is pre- 
sented, and though it can be so one-sided or distorted 
that the subject ‘of the biography would hardly know 
himself, the result may be no less entertaining. We are 
given a work of art, and for some strange reason a work 
of art is always acknowledged to be more valuable than 
reality. So we do not wish to discredit biographies like 
Mr. Graham Balfour’s “ Life of Robert Louis Steven- 
son,’’ when we think that the “ Letters,’’ now issued in 
a final form by Sir Sidney Colvin (Methuen), can be 
wrought into the most complete possible picture by any 
reader with a gift for portraiture in himself. Every- 
thing that is needed is here supplied. The man who was 
evidently Stevenson’s most valued friend for more than 
twenty years provides narrative chapters at intervals to 
explain the course of Stevenson’s outward life. The 
difficulties in nearly all allusions are cleared up. The 
letters are at last arranged in their proper sequence, 
with 150 unpublished letters added. Sometimes we 
should have liked the other side of the correspondence— 
the letters from George Meredith, Mr. Henry James, 
and a few others—inserted as well ; but, on the whole, 
these four volumes make as fine a memorial as one could 
imagine to a very distinguished writer. 

Isolated letters are not much good as guides to a 
man’s nature. They may be passing moods, or veils 
for defence, and, by a sort of politeness, they often take 
their color from the person addressed. But in bulk, the 
letters of a writer’s lifetime do not deceive. In the 
passing moods we recognise the emotional temperament, 
quick to rise and fall; the veils or coverings betray the 
ironic modesty lurking beneath; and the influences of 
the distant correspondent’s mind are borne by uncon- 
scious vibrations to a sensitive and sympathetic receiver. 
Give a man long enough, he will show himself in his 


letters, if he writes them at all and has anything to | 


show, and here we have letters from Stevenson extend- 
ing over some twenty-five years. 

They hardly alter the conception of the man which 
has long been established. We see again that vivid 
personality, so charming, so affectionate, so friendly 
with the world that his satire turned to a smile, 
and his indignation was dissipated in pretty sparks. 
We see a nature going full gallop, conscious of the 
grisly figure that always rode close behind, but 
looking bravely to the front, and laughing with plea- 
sure so long as he still led by a neck. Determined— 
rather deliberately determined—to proclaim happiness 
at all costs, he was in himself endowed with strangely 
happy fortunes; born in the country where his heart 
found its natural food of reality illumined with romance, 
reared in the class where childhood has its best chances 
both of seriousness and play, free almost from the first 
to pursue the one line of industry which irresistibly 
drew him, provided as though by accident, but in reality 
by his own charm, with many fine opportunities for 
friendship and deeper affection. Here was a mind quick 
to reflect every ray of brightness, and carried along the 
top of troubled life by its own dancing buoyancy. He 
suffered in himself, and was not stone-blind to the 
suffering of the world, but against all suffering he 
re-acted speedily, and into the depths of sorrow he never 
cared to look. Speaking in the manner of the “ Shorter 
Catechist,’’ he wrote to Henley when he was about 
thirty :— 

**So I learn day by day the value and high doctrinality 
of suffering. Let me suffer always; not more than I am 
able to bear, for that makes a man mad, as hunger drives the 
wolf to sally from the forest; but still, to suffer some, and 
never to sink up to my eyes in comfort and grow dead in 








virtues and respectability. I am a bad man by nature, I 
suppose; but I cannot be good without suffering a little. 
And the end of life, you will ask? The pleasurable death of 
self: a thing not to be attained, because it is a thing 
belonging to Heaven.” 
That is a passage revealing Stevenson at his worst, but it 
shows a nature inherently, as well as deliberately, happy ; 
endowed with enough spare happiness to welcome a 
certain amount of suffering in the hope of avoiding com- 
fort, virtue, and respectability—disasters which most of 
us avoid so easily without special prayers for such assist- 
ance. Compared with the ruck of literature, Stevenson 
was fortunate, deservedly fortunate, in his life, his labor, 
and his death. By temperament, and by a boyishness 
of mind, deliberately sustained up to the limit of affecta- 
tion, he continued from first to last pre-eminently the 
happy writer. 

The happy writer! Perhaps it was the one real 
grief of his life that he could never be the happy warrior 
instead. Such is the immemorial regret of all inspired 
scholars—the longing of Faust to follow the flying crane 
down the sunset, andthe longing of Browning’s character 
to live the things he wrote :— 

“ Because in my great epos I display, 

How divers men young, strong, fair, wise, can act— 

Is this as though I acted’ if I paint, 

Carve the young Phebus, am I therefore young? 

Yon rower, with the moulded muscles there, 

Lowering the sail, is nearer it than I; 

I can write love-odes; thy fair slave’s an ode; 

I get to sing of love, when grown too grey, 

For being beloved: she turns to that young man, 

The muscles, all a-ripple, on his back. 

I know the joy of kingship: well, thou art king! 


’” 


“There is no other temptation to be compared to war, 
not one,’’ Stevenson once wrote, in the exaltation of 
literary ignorance. ‘“ Action, Colvin, action! ’’ he said 
to his friend when basking for health in a Mediterranean 
pleasure-boat. ‘‘O, that I had been a soldier! is still 
my cry,’’ he wrote after reading Hamley’s “ Operations 
of War.’’ And to another correspondent he wrote at 
thirty-four :— 

“Shall we never shed blood? This prospect is too 
grey. To confess plainly, I had intended to spend 
my life (or any leisure I might have from piracy upon the 
high seas) as the leader of a great horde of irregular cavalry, 
devastating whole valleys.” 

When Dr. Creighton, as Bishop of Peterborough, was 
visiting a Sunday School, and asked a grocer’s boy what 
he was going to be, the boy instantly replied, “A 
pirate!’’ Stevenson had the same kind of nature, and 
there is the same pathos in the contrast between his 
longing and his destiny, though the boy-pirate line was 
worked to affectation and boredom by his followers, and 
even by himself. 

But no amount of longing and no conceivable chance 
would ever have converted Stevenson into anything but a 
happy writer. The literary temperament possessed him. 
As Sir Sidney Colvin says, “ To find for all he had to say 
words of vital aptness and animation—to communicate 
as much as possible of what he has somewhere called ‘ the 
incommunicable thrill of things ’—was from the first his 
endeavor in literature, nay, more, it was the main pas- 
sion of his life.”” And to Henley, Stevenson himself 
wrote at thirty-three :-— 

“ An art is a fine fortune, a palace in a park, a band of 
music, health, and physical beauty; all but love—to any 
worthy practiser. I sleep upon my art for a pillow; I 
waken in my art; I am unready for death, because I hate 
to leave it. I love my wife, I do not know how much, nor 
can, nor shall, unless I lost her; but while I can conceive 
my being widowed, I refuse the offering of life without my 
art. I am‘not but in my art; it is me: I am the body of 
it merely.” 

There is something fine in that abandonment, that 
devotion, and absorption in the dominating passion of a 
lifetime. Such abandonment was, perhaps, needed for 
the choice perfection of Stevenson’s use of words and 
sentences; and, perhaps, also for the creation of his 
glorified books for boys. But no matter what chance of 
action had been his, that literary temper would have 
stood in his way. A pirate’s career could have afforded 
him no real satisfaction unless he had written books about 
it. In the midst of battle he would have stopped to dis- 
cover how the crisis might be most aptly expressed. At 
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the moment of the decisive blow he would have meditated 
words, and when a thing was said he would have sup- 
posed it done. Once the longed-for opportunity of action 
came. He conceived the idea of going to rescue a perse- 
cuted family in Ireland, or at least to share their peril. 
If he had gone, if he had died, how much higher his 
reputation would now stand! How gladly we would 
have sacrificed all his subsequent books for the example 
of such an act! But he did not go. He is represented 
as yielding to the fear of his father’s approaching end, 
and to the arguments of his friends who “ regarded the 
scheme as wildly Quixotic and unwise.’’ He yielded to 
a literary temperament incapable of action. 

So he remained a spectator of life, an excellent 
narrator of imaginary deeds, only on paper wildly 
Quixotic and unwise. To stick your claws into reality 
was Goethe’s advice, poet and literary man though he 
was; but there are few who follow it. When Stevenson 
visited the leper settlement, he greatly admired the story 
of Father Damien’s devotion, but he did not stay as a 
nurse. When actual war broke out in his own island, he 
was much interested, but did not fight. He paid for this 
aloofness with a certain preciosity of language, a lollypop 
style, which reappears from time to time in his works 
and has often been much admired, but none the less 
arouses a sense of unreality and a feeling of distrust. 
Like those ‘‘ Creators ’’ in Miss May Sinclair’s novel or 
satire, he cherished with rather too careful a solicitude 
the precious bit of “genius’’ that was his. It is a 
strange thing that a man going by Tube to his daily 
office should be transplanted by some adventurous tale, 
and feed upon vicarious emotions that never had reality 
even for others. But that a writer who clamors for action 
should revel only in the bloodshed of his own imagina- 
tion and reject reality when it lies before his hand is 
the strangest of all. If it is said that this is the way of 
nearly all artists, we must admit it with wonder, and 
only think enviously of the man who so greatly enjoyed 
supplying people with the emotions they had not the 
opportunity, courage, or imagination to discover for 
themselves in actual life, and who succeeded so admirably 
in that literary function. 





A JESTER. 


Ir he is to be described as a benefactor of mankind who 
makes two ears of corn grow where one grew before, can 
less be said of one who makes two men laugh where one 
laughed before? Such a man was W. 8. Gilbert. No 
one did so much to rescue his countrymen from the un- 
speakable dulness of the mid-Victorian time, the stolid 
commercialism against which Ruskin vainly raved, the 
Philistinism against whose impenetrable hide the 
shafts of Matthew Arnold broke innocuous. It should 
be inscribed upon Gilbert’s tomb that ‘“‘ He taught the 
English middle-classes how to laugh in public.’’ There 
was nothing positively new in the blend of wit and humor 
which he exercised. In ingenuity of verbal surprises, in 
audacious rhyming, as in the peculiarly English quality 
of mock pathos, Tom Hood, Horace Smith, of ‘‘ Re- 
jected Addresses,’’ and the author of ‘‘ Ingoldsby Le- 
gends ’’ were, at their best, his superiors, while for sheer 
brillianey of wit and fancy in the art of parody, C. S. 
Calverley did incomparably finer work. But these 


versifiers of an earlier generation had never stirred the | 


larger public, while the stage-comedy in the hands of 
H. J. Byron and Tom Robertson had settled down to a 
post-Pickwickian amalgam of humor and sentimentalism, 
from which we are not even yet properly delivered. It 
is true that, in some respects, the early ’seventies were 
a really invigorating time. 


troversy ; orthodoxies in religion and in art were being 
knocked about, and poetry and literary criticism 
flourished exceedingly. But all this was very serious, as 


Philosophers and men | 
of science were asserting themselves in noisy con- | 





stodgy in its way as the party politics in which the | 
ballot and Irish Disestablishment were the most exciting | 


_ ingredients. 


But so much dulness was beyond human nature, it | 
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| 
| 
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could not last. ‘‘ Lewis Carroll ’’ with his Alice books, 
Burnand’s ‘‘ Happy Thoughts,’’ and Gilbert’s ‘‘ Bab Bal- 
lads,”’ a whole riotous literature of the “ Hurly Burly ”’ 
school, began to force their way into our nurseries 
and drawing-rooms, and to furnish a spreading supply 
of lighter fancies to the sprightlier members of 
society in the ‘seventies. But the merits of Gilbert’s 
“ Ballads,’ and the stage-plays which began to flow 
from his pen, would not have borne him very far along 
the path of fame. The worthy Captain Reece, Com- 
mander of the ‘‘ Mantelpiece,’’ with all his solicitude for 
his crew, would not have long survived had he not won a 
more popular command in “H.M.S. Pinafore,’’ nor 
would “ Mr. Clayton Hooper, the mildest curate going,”’ 
have lived had he not found place in the “ Sorcerer,’’ and 
perhaps served as a first study for the incomparable 
Bunthorne. 

This is, of course, no more than to say that Gilbert, 
as the great popular humorist of the later nineteenth 
century, was impossible without his Sullivan. We do 
not propose to debate the unprofitable question how 
much each member of this incomparable pair owed to 
the other. To the felicity and futility of the union each 
brought indispensable properties. So inveterately 
inimical is the artistic temper to such co-operation that 
the series which began in 1877 with ‘“‘ The Sorcerer,”’ 
and ended some twelve years later with “ The Gondo- 
liers,’’ must rank as a miracle of artistic fidelity. Such 
virtue was not wholly its own reward, for press notices 
remind us that the three members of the famous partner- 
ship—Gilbert, Sullivan, and Carte—divided between 
them £30,000 as the profits of a single opera. And 
much discretion is needed to recommend a novel form 
of art to the British people. Comic opera had already 
found its way on to our stage. “La Fille de Madame 
Angot,’’ and “ Les Cloches de Corneville,’”’ had achieved 
a considerable popularity in London. But it was entirely 
a musical victory, which carried with it, by sheer force of 
attractive melody, a libretto and a plot, foreign, foolish, 
and risky. It was for Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan to 
put a really reputable British commodity upon the 
market. To lure the provincial clergymen on a May 
evening into the Savoy Theatre, to open the dancing 
stage to the young members of Nonconformist families, to 
break down the last lingering prejudice against the 
license of the theatre, was, we repeat, a great and a 
beneficent achievement. There will, no doubt, be some 
to whom the price paid to “the young person’”’ will 
appear excessive. It would, indeed, be difficult for a 
great French wit of this or any other age to place upon 
himself such restraints as to deserve the wreath of re- 
spectability which so worthy an authority as the “ Daily 
Telegraph ’’ lays upon the grave of Sir W. S. Gilbert: 
“His dramatic works, although their name is legion, 
are unblemished by a single unseemly thought or offen- 
sive word, and his countless contributions to comic 
periodicals are equally free from the objectionable 
innuendoes and double entendres with which a good 
many of his humorous contemporaries, in England as 
well as in France, have not disdained to bid for an 
evanescent popularity.’’ We will do Gilbert the justice 
to say that the extreme implications of this praise are not 
deserved. Gilbert knew better than the “ Daily Tele- 
graph ’’ just what risks he could afford to take, just how 
much audacity of satire he dare indulge. His “ French 
bean’’ was never “too French’’; its coarseness lay 
occasionally in the British sauce with which it was 
served. 

For though the Gilbertian humor has many other 
qualities, of witty word-play in rapid repartee, farcical 
fun, extravaganza, and every sort of topsy-turvydom, 
it is the satirical note that prevails. To poke fun at 
the pretentions and little hypocrisies of the professions, 
“the Army, the Navy, the Church and the Stage” 
(though always letting off the Church very lightly—a 
point of palpable discretion), to exhibit .dignitaries in 
quandaries, to expose imposture and insincerity by 
imposing ridiculous tests and situations, forms the staple 
of his plots. The last generation, which has inherited 
as common property the jests and songs, can have little 
notion of the flood of gaicty with which they burst upon 
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the delighted public in the closing ‘seventies. “ Pinafore”’ 
and the “ Pirates ” had established the new art of amuse- 
ment, but it is safe to say that it was the incomparable 
satire of “ Patience’’ that swept the Savoy operas to the 
zenith of their popularity at the beginning of the 
‘eighties. So magnificent, so preposterous a theme, as the 
esthetic craze which grew out of the pre-Raphaelite 
revival, was so obviously meant for the new comic opera 
that not a few critics have seriously contended that it 
was an invention of Gilbert, Bunthorne being a crea- 
tion rather than a parody. But this was not so. Art- 
culture was and is so alien from our _ blood, 
so essentially exotic, that the endeavor of men like 
Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Morris, Pater, to foster it among 
our well-to-do and “ educated’’ classes was bound to 
produce that sort of grotesque insincerity for which 
Bunthorne stood. This is the explanation of what has 
often seemed puzzling, the appearance of so many 
humorists among so matter-of-fact a population as 
ours. It is just because this combination of energy 
and obtuseness in a changing environment produces such 
incomparable subjects for comic treatment that our 
humorists have thriven. We do not breed more or 
better humorists than other peoples, but those we do 
breed find ampler material at hand. Hence the Gil- 
bertian character, the “soulfully - intense” young 
man, with his “ greenery-yallery, Grosvenor-Gallery ”’ 
appearance, walking down Piccadilly “with a poppy 
or a lily in his medieval hand.” But while this 
palpable butt, with its incomparable stage possibilities, 
was an admirable frame for the Gilbertian parody, 
plenty of. other material lay at hand for “ Iolanthe”’ 
and the “ Mikado.’’ Indeed, in these latter plays, as in 
“ Princess Ida,’’ the wonderful co-operation between the 
melodist and the librettist achieved its greatest success, 
and the ever-growing public found its lighter self 
“obsessed ’’ by Gilbert and Sullivan. No other art 
influence in this country has ever approached it. Frag- 
ments of the wit, snatches of the songs, are built up 
almost insensibly into our ordinary talk. Much of the 
satire is, of course, sheer nonsense. Yet who can resist 
such nonsense as Bunthorne’s “ Heart foam? ’’— 
“Oh! to be wafted away 
From this black Aceldama of Sorrow, 
Where the dust of an earthy to-day 
Is the earth of a dusty to-morrow!” 

But, probably, what clings most to the memory are the 
typical situations: the Lord Chancellor discussing with 
himself his proposal to marry his own ward; the Lord 
High Executioner with his multiple personality and its 
complications, or the pranks of a troop of peers, pirates, 
or heavy dragoons—the ornaments of our social shows, 
raised a degree or two above their average absurdity. 

In politics Gilbert ranked as a staunch Conservative, 
withdrawing in his later years to a Shakespearean retire- 
ment as a country gentleman, bee-keeper, and magis- 
trate, enjoying the rich rewards of his great stroke in 
artistry. But, for all that, his humor, like all humor, was 
piercingly critical, radical in the true sense. Probably his 
procession of peers upon the stage, singing “ Bow! bow! 
ye lower middle-classes,’’ struck a shrewder blow at 
snobbishness than was intended, and suggested to middle- 
class English people that, after all, Lords were, like them- 
selves, ordinary human beings. But apart from any such 
definitely political service, the man who could jostle to- 
gether for us, in one comic company, fairies, pirates, 
noblemen, policemen, lovesick maidens, gondoliers, and 
Japanese schoolgirls, confusing their natures and inter- 
twining their activities, may claim with Aristophanes, 
Swift, Cervantes, to be a teacher of humanity. Not that 
one would be right to insist on any such “ purpose ’’ in 
Gilbert’s art. A man who can amuse a people like ours 
takes higher rank than that of teacher or preacher. 





THE ROCK GARDEN. 


As the traveller goes throuch the Rhone Valley, from 
Vevey to Sierre, he enjoys, if his eyes be not continually 
on the peaks and cascades, a scene of flowery abandon and 
magnificence sdarcely to be found elsewhere. Either the 





lilacs and laburnums, or the sun-painted roses, are 
flaunting their banners near the Lake, and all along the 
Rhone the meadows are in one riot of wild luxuriance. 
The fire-blue meadow crane’s-bill rends the lush grass in 
clumps, the moon daisies, white as quartz crystals, the 
pink rest-harrow, the yellow corydal, the scarlet ragged 
robin, the golden globe flower, the purple columbine, 
challenge the wealth of clovers, sainfoins, or- 
chids, monkshoods, geums and geraniums. The 
mark of it all is leaping, scrambling luxuriance. 


But when we begin to climb the crag-hung 
road that leads to Chandolin, St. Luc, and 
Zinal, we soon meet another order of flowers. The moss 


campion clings tightly to its rocks, into a crevice of 
which it has sent its root cool and deep, and its hundreds 
of pink flowers make a cushion without irregularity and 
without fray. The box-leaved milk-wort weaves upon 
its crisp foliage a pattern in cream and Italian pink. 
The “ Silberwurz,’’ or white dryas, having won by years 
of toil many square yards of rock, gems its domain all 
over with its eight-petalled flowers. Houseleeks, saxi- 
frages, and the amazingly purple Alpine toadflax paint 
their apportioned areas with an orderly and restrained 
finish that is not known or dreamed of in the meadows. 
And the gentians, giving to their blossoming a whole and 
deliberate attention unhurried by the tumult of upstart 
grass around them, produce a color that is almost pain- 
ful in its intensity. 

It is not surprising that this upper world of flowers 
has inspired the lowland gardener to reproduce, how- 
ever faintly, its wonderful color-work. The Alpine habit 
is so ingrained that even their seedlings will clasp our sea- 
level rocks, and, be it whispered, our suburban clinkers, 
as fondly as though blazing sun by day and deep frost by 
night compelled them to do so. They creep about the 
miniature mountain and plaster it with an ecstasy of 
color that is to the waving stiple of the other garden as 
an illumination to a painting. Golden alyssum, heaven- 
blue veronica, purple aubretia, white perennial candy- 
tuft, mauve mountain thyme, repeat with variations 
their bold juxtaposition, a floral, crazy patchwork 
tumbled upon a road. It is the tumbling that saves it. 
The colors advance over the boulders, retreat into the 
hollows, shading with every slope or dimple and hiding 
the actual juncture between patches. When the rockery 
is in green it is almost as varied as when it is in color. 
There are saxifrages of lush emerald, cinquefoils of 
“dew-grey leaf,’ veronicas almost holly green, leaves 
with silver teeth like beads of hoar frost, silvery pinks, 
brownish bugles, white-green auriculas, and many others. 
Among this infinity of greens we put the reds and greys 
of the best rocks we can find in all our travels. The 
flowers know them apart by their inner qualities, and 
each attempts to smother its own favorite with its beauti- 
ful embrace. 

There is infinite method in the rock garden that we 
really love. The drainage, whether hidden or in the 
form of a stream, is most carefully arranged for the 
laving of the roots of each plant according to its re- 
quirements. There are pockets of peat undrained ex- 
cept by a trickle of overflow for our bog plants, shafts 
filled almost purely with chips of granite for moraine- 
lovers, sharp slopes upon solid rock, hollows upon rich 
mould, dripping grottoes, dry cliffs, each and all of 
them in what size we can compass or desire, from square 
inches to square yards. Some of the most cherished of 
bog gardens are in tin trays that can be kept on a side- 
board, or the chief floral beauties of Killarney may be 
found in a single earthenware pan. The traveller who 
takes seeds of the Welsh poppy from the Devil’s Kitchen, 
or of Sazifraga cernua from Ben Lawers, must note all 
the circumstances that seem to make it happy, and re- 
produce them in his composite mountain range at home. 
Less romantic collectors could be seen going round the 
Temple Flower Show the other day, noting the infinite 
beauty of the rock garden so well represented there, and 
taking cultural notes of the needs and luxuries of each 
variety. 

Every plant has its place far more definitely fixed in 
the rock garden than in the herbaceous border. On the 
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for the azure gentian. From a cleft between Devonshire 
and Skye the hairy mountain anemone comes forth once 
a year. In this apparently waste space a very precious 
hepatica is sleeping. The mauve invasion of the Alpine 
balsam must not be allowed to smother the dear, dowdy 
soldanelle. We stake out these little domains for our 
especial favorites by degrees. It is quite easy to get 
our rock garden luxuriously clothed within a few months 
of planting, either with precocious perennials or quick- 
spreading annuals, such as kéniga or the exquisite 
phacelia. Then we proceed to make a world within a 
world. Our London parks have done it, and the amateur 
rock gardener can get a good deal of inspiration from 
them. The broad, first impression wins many an “Oh, 
how beautiful!’’ from the landscapist, and then the 
lover of individual flowers draws near and literally wan- 
ders along, hunting flowers by their habitat and finding 
them in the right places on the flat of the foot hills, on 
this side or the other of sheer rocks, or sometimes 
strangely revelling in unwonted situations. 

Our rock garden must be raised some three or four 
thousand feet above the level of our ordinary flower 
garden. We have likened it to a heap of brilliant 
needle-work tumbled on a road. The effect and essence 
of its beauty is destroyed if it is tumbled upon a bed of 
flowers. If lush-growing garden flowers stand next to 
the close-clinging even-flowered Alpines, it is as though 
the earth had opened and swallowed our mountain. It 
is useless to attempt a gradation as though progress 
through the garden were a continual ascent from realm 
of lotus to realm of edelweiss. We must adopt the 
method of the gap as seen in the drawing of a column 
where the pediment and the crown are drawn and the 
rest left out. Whether we go up to the mountain gar- 
den or no, and even if we go down to it as at Kew, into a 
defile with.mountains on each side, we must stand in it 
remote from the fat beauties of lower earth. One of 
the dangers of the position is that the fat beauties would 
grow as well here as in their proper beds. We must 
rigorously keep them out or they will snatch our moun- 
tain back to earth. There are in nature hundreds of 
double-livers found indifferently on the bones of the 
mountain and in the fleshy plains. They can be de- 
pended on in nature to grow dwarf in the harder situa- 
tions, but on our imitation mountain, even confirmed 
dwarfs are apt to become straggly giants. 

It is strange that the Alpine garden should not be 
an older institution than it is. In the main it is foreign 
to the feeling of our ancestors who deemed the garden 
a stepping-stone between the wild and the drawing-room. 
But before the day of the parterre and the clipped yew 
hedge, came the cultivation of wild and unimproved 
plants under the style of herbs. Many of these required 
the same difference of treatment that is essential to good 
rock gardening. Parsley, chervil, betony, clary, and the 
hundreds of forgotten herbs, each had its own strong 
likes and dislikes that must be humored before they 
would consent to grow in a garden border. Our fore- 
fathers declared that the herbs had antipathies one 
towards the other, but there is no doubt that the facts 
of ecology thus stated did not hinder them from reaching 
practical success. Herbalism apart, our ancestors were 
content to find the wild where man had left it and to 
make what flower gardens they had, frankly unlike any- 
thing in nature. In the rock garden, East touches West, 
for it tends to take on more and more of the ritual and 
idealism that belong to the Japanese garden. We hope 
to get more out of our prisoner flowers than anyone got 
before. Surely the sky grows brighter and the air 
cleaner up here among the cheery brilliance of the Alpine 
garden than among the fuchsias and geraniums “ trained 
to stand in rows and asking if they please.” 





Short Studies. 


LIFE IN LONDON. 
III.—Tne Cuvs. 
Ir was founded for an ideal. Its scope is national, and 
its objects to regenerate the race,.to remedy.injustice, and 








to proclaim the brotherhood of mankind. It is for the 
poor against the plutocrat, and for the slave against the 
tyrant, and for democracy against feudalism. It is, in 
a word, of the kingdom of heaven. It was born amid 
immense collisions, and in the holy war it is the official 
headquarters of those who are on the side of the angels, 
In its gigantic shadow the weak and the oppressed sell 
newspapers and touch their hats to the warriors as they 
pass in and pass out. 

The place is as superb as its ideal. No half measures 
were taken when it was conceived and constructed. Its 
situation is among the most expensive and beautiful in 
the world of cities. Its architecture is grandiose, its 
square columned hall and its vast staircase (hewn from 
Carrara) are two of the sights of London. It is like a 
town, but a town of Paradise. When the warrior enters 
its portals he is confronted by instruments and docu- 
ments which inform him with silent precision of the 
time, the temperature, the barometric pressure, the cata- 
logue of nocturnal amusements, and the color of the 
Government that happens to bein power. The last word 
spoken in Parliament, the last quotation on the Stock 
Exchange, the last wager at Newmarket, the last run 
scored at cricket, the result of the last race, the last 
scandal, the last disaster—all these things are specially 
printed for him hour by hour, and pinned up unavoid- 
ably before his eyes. If he wants to bet, he has only 
to put his name on a card entitled ‘““ Derby Sweepstake.” 
Valets take his hat and stick; others (working seventy 
hours a week) shave him; others polish his boots. 

The staircase being not for use, but merely to im- 
mortalise the memory of the architect, he is wafted up- 
wards in a lift into a Titanic apartment studded with a 
thousand easy-chairs, and furnished with newspapers, 
cigars, cigarettes, implements of play, and all the possi- 
bilities of light refection. He lapses into a chair, and 
lo! a bell is under his hand. Ting! And a uniformed 
and initialled being stands at attention in front of him, 
not speaking till he speaks, and receiving his command 
with the formalities of deference. He wishes to 
write a letter—a table is at his side, with all imagin- 
able stationery ; a machine offers him a stamp, another 
licks the stamp, and an Imperial letter-box is within 
reach of his arm—it is not considered sufficient that there 
should be a post-office, with young girls who have passed 
examinations, in the building itself. He then chats, 
while sipping and smoking, or nibbling a cake, with other 
reclining warriors; and the hum of their chatter rises 
steadily from the groups of chairs, inspiring the uni- 
formed and initialled beings who must not speak till 
spoken to, with hopes of triumphant democracy and the 
millennium. For when they are not discussing more 
pacific and less heavenly matters, the warriors really do 
discuss the war, and how they fought yesterday, and how 
they will fight to-morrow. If at one moment the 
warrior is talking about “ a perfectly pure chianti that I 
brought from Italy in a cask,” at the next he is planning 
to close public-houses on election days. 

When he has had enough of such amiable gossip he 
quits the easy chair, in order to occupy another one in 
another room where he is surrounded by all the periodical 
literature of the entire world, and by the hushed murmur 
of intellectual conversation and the discreet stirring of 
spoons in tea-cups. Here he acquaints himself with the 
progress of the war and the fluctuations of his invest- 
ments and the price of slaves. And when even the 
solemnity of this chamber begins to offend his earnest- 
ness, he glides into the speechless glamor of an enormous 
library, where the tidings of the day are repeated a third 
time, and, amid the companionship of a hundred thou- 
sand volumes and all the complex apparatus of research, 
he slumbers, utterly alone. 

Late at night, when he has eaten and drunk, and 
played cards and billiards and dominoes and draughts 
and chess, he finds himself once more in the smoking- 
room—somehow more intimate now—with a few cronies, 
including one or two who out in the world are disguised 
asthe enemy. The atmosphere of the place has put him 
and them into a sort of exquisite coma. Their physical 
desires are assuaged, and they know by proof that they 
are in‘control of’the most perfectly organised mechanism 
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of comfort that was ever devised. Nought is forgotten, 
from the famous wines cooling a long age in the sub- 
basement, to the inanimate chauffeur in the dark, windy 
street, waiting and waiting till a curt whistle shall start 
him into assiduous life. They know that never an 
Oriental despot was better served than they. Here 
alone, and in the mansions of the enemy, has the true 
tradition of service been conserved. In comparison, the 
most select hotels and restaurants are a hurly-burly of 
crude socialism. The bell is under the hand, and the 
labelled menial stands with everlasting patience near ; 
and home and women are far away. And the world is 
not. 

Forgetting the platitudes of the war, they talk of 
things as they are. All the goodness of them comes to 
the surface, and all the weakness. They state their real 
ambitions and their real preferences. They narrate with- 
out reserve their secret grievances and disappointments. 
They are naked and unashamed. They demand sym- 
pathy, and they render it, in generous quantities. And 
while thus dissipating their energy, they honestly 
imagine that they are renewing it. The sense of reality 
gradually goes, and illusion reigns—the illusion that, 
after all, God is geometrically just, and that strength will 
be vouchsafed to them according to their need, and that 
they will receive the reward of perfect virtue. 

” And their illusive satisfaction is chastened and beau- 
tified by the consciousness that the sublime institution 
of the club is scarcely what it was, is, in fact, decadent ; 
and that if it were not vitalised by a splendid ideal, even 
their club might wilt under the sirocco of modernity. 
And then the echoing voice of an attendant warns them, 
with deep respect, that the clock moves. But they will 
not listen, cannot listen. And the voice of the attendant 
echoes again, and half the lights shockingly expire. 
But still they do not listen; they cannot credit. And 
then, suddenly, they are in utter darkness, and by the 
glimmer of a match are stumbling against easy-chairs 
and tables, real easy-chairs and real tables. The spell 
of illusion is broken. And in a moment they are 
thrust out, by the wisdom of their own orders, into 
Pall Mall, into actuality, into the world of two 
sexes once more. 

And yet the sublime institution of the club 
is not a bit anemic. Within a stone’s-throw is 
the monumental proof that the institution has 
been rejuvenated and ensanguined and empowered. 


Colossal, victorious, expensive, counting its adher- 
ents in thousands upon thousands, this monument 
scorns even the pretence of any ancient ideal, 


and adopts no new one. The aim of the club 
used ostensibly to be peace, idealism, a retreat, a 
refuge. The new aim is pandemonium, and it is 
achieved. The new aim is to let in the world, and it is 
achieved. The new aim is muscular, and it is achieved. 
Arms, natation, racquets—anything to subdue the soul 
and stifle thought! And in the reading-room, dummy 
books and dummy book-cases! And a dining-room full 
of bright women ; and such a mad competition for meals 
that glasses and carafes willscarce go round, and strangers 
must sit together at the same small table without pro- 
test! And, to crown the hullaballoo, an orchestra of 
red-coated Tziganes swaying and yearning and ogling in 
order to soothe your digestion and to prevent you from 
meditating. 

This club marks the point to which the evolution of 
the sublime institution has attained. It has come from 
the shore of Lake Michigan ; it is the club of the future, 
and the forerunner of its kind. Stand on its pavement, 
and watch its entering heterogeneous crowds, and then 
throw the glance no more than the length of a cricket- 
pitch, and watch the brilliantly surviving representatives 
of feudalism itself ascending and descending the steps of 
the most exclusive club in England; and you will com- 
prehend that even when the House of Lords goes, some- 
thing will go—something unconsciously cocksure, and 
perfectly creased, and urbane, and dazzlingly stupid— 
that was valuable and beautiful. And you will compre- 


hend politics better, and the profound truth that it takes 
all sorts to make a world. 


ARNOLD BENNETT. 











The Drama. 


A RUSSIAN COMEDY OF MANNERS. 


(‘* The Cherry Orchard.”” A comedy in four acts. By Anton 
Tchekov. Translated by Mrs. Edward Garnett, and produced by 
the Stage Society at the Aldwych Theatre.] 





Tue dramatic critic of the “ Times’’ has never seemed 

quite happy since, in writing on two interesting plays 

by Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. Fagan, he was asked to 

believe in the existence of a modern newspaper pro- 

prietor. This proved to be too heavy a draft on Mr. 

Walkley’s imagination. As a student of the modern 

British play, he must have seen strange things in the 

way of deviation from ordinary human types, and been 

on quite familiar terms with 

“* Anthrophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 

But having witnessed nothing in life remotely re- 

sembling, say, the illustrious patron of Printing House 

Square, he was naturally shocked atthe invraisemblance of 
these stage pictures of the new journalism. Judge 
Brack was right ; people did not do such things, for there 
were no such people to do them. I see that Mr. Walk- 
ley is not less dissatisfied with the psychology of 
Tchekov’s comedy, “The Cherry Orchard.”’ His first 
impulse is to conceive that the extreme childishness, the 
irrationality, of the characters in this play are due to the 
fact that they are foreigners. Then, perhaps on the re- 
flection that they are Russian, and that Russians are at 
least civilised enough to go to Paris, Mr. Walkley con- 
cludes that it is the fault of the translator, and also 
that British actors cannot impart quite the right 
touch to a study of Russian types and Russian manners. 
And then, again, he reverts to the notion that there is 
something inherently un-English in setting upon the 
stage what he calls “queer, outlandish, even silly ’’ 
types of human beings. If, therefore, Mr. Walk- 
ley’s impeachment be not of Nature herself for 
thoughtless differentiation from her own average, we 
must assume that Tchekov’s theme and his treatment of 
it are thoroughly abnormal. “ You are shown,’’ he tells 
us, “a family drifting to ruin.” Strange to say, 
the owner is an “improvident, sentimental, feather- 





pated creature.’’ She sees the old inheritance, beloved 
cherry-orchard and all, slipping away, and “can 
only wring her hands,’ or offer gold to beggars 
while her servants’ wages are unpaid. This unheard-of 
character is surrounded by other eccentrics, such as 





borrowers, drunkards, dreamers who talk and never act, 
| bores, triflers, ‘‘ doddering’’ or ‘‘ knavish’’ servants, 
and various creatures that ‘‘seem children who 
| have never grown up.’’ 
It may occur to a mere unilluminated observer of 
the processes of things that such persons are the very 
| insignia and provocation of “family ruin”’; that it is 
just through such a procession of harpies, parasites, 
| idlers, fainéants, and “ dodderers’’ that all families, 
| all States, all individuals, all institutions—e.g., the 
| House of Lords, in this year and moment of grace— 
| come to grief; in a word, that if Tchekov’s theme 
is suitable for treatment on the stage, you could 
not have a more fitly designed group of human accessories 
than that which Mr. Walkley describes. Of course, if 
our critic means that in order to give a sufficiently 
discerning account of some national varieties of the main 
stuff of human nature to satisfy the moderate re- 
quirements of the readers of the “ Times,’’ you must 
have a touch of sympathetic insight into their 
character, and at least a skimming acquaintance with 
their literature, I agree with him. In that case Mr. 
Walkley’s task of interpretation might have been 
lightened by an early introduction to a writer 
called Turgénieff and to a series of studies of 
Russian ple known as “A Sportsman’s Sketches.” 





For in Turgénieff, who was a highly literary person, 


quite meet to be presented to the dramatic critic of the 
‘**Times,’’ you see a less delicate, more formal, more 
finished, and certainly more exaggerated example of the 
art of characterisation applied to the same vein of 
The periods are 


humanity as Tchekov has chosen. 
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different ; the circumstances are rather different; the 
fineness of touch and subtlety of tones are all in the 
younger artist’s favor. But if any one wants to realise 
how societies fall and men and women decay—not a 
valueless or an undramatic subject—it is writers like 
Turgénieff and Tchekov whom he must study. ‘“‘A 
Cherry Orchard ”’ is not Bloomsbury, but it is life; and 
it happens to be a corner of life which has been more 
closely and brilliantly explored by great literary men 
than any other part of modern Europe. 

So, having led Mr. Walkley thus far, it is possible 
that we may induce him to go a little farther. The ruin 
of an old family, who are not fit to last, and who betray 
themselves to their fall, is not a bad dramatic theme; 
nay, by the bones of the house of Atreus, it is a good 
one! And Mr. Walkley, by his catalogue raisonné of the 
characters in “‘ The Cherry Orchard,’’ makes it clear that 
Anton Tchekov knew exactly what he was doing, and, 
choosing to make a tragi-comedy of his play, selected the 
right kind of agents and environment; while, being also 
a Russian, dealing with Russians, he gives it just that 
added touch of impracticability, of child-like sentimental 
helplessness, which we know to be a trifle more obviously 
Russian than it would be English. But at this point one 
feels a little difficulty, a little delicacy. For how could 
a critic of Mr. Walkley’s experience and fastidiousness 


fail to see that Tchekov’s characterisation is like fine | 


lace-work as to detail, as well as of all but the greatest 
ironic power as to general conception and workmanship? 
Why, Madame Ranevsky is a jewel! She is as perfect an 
architect of ruin as Lord Rosebery, and her style 
is his to a T. Miss Katharine Pole gave a very 
brilliant and charming representation of her, but 
erred in making her an affected, “ precious,’’ fine 
lady, when, in reality, she is a piece of exquisite 
nothingness, equally sincere in her adoration of her beau- 
tiful orchard and her incapacity to keep it, in her love of 
Paris and her country home, of her lover and her child, 
her piety and her intrigue, her sweetness and her tan- 
trums, her selfishness and her considerateness—withal 
an adorable piece of useless femininity, such as I have 
thought an amateur of the sex would have loved at first 
sight. Such a picture of inconstant helplessness would in 
itself make the fortune of any play with an audience of 
average wits. But Tchekov has built round his portrait 
of the lovely Madame Ranevsky the prettiest predella 
of absurdities, such as some Italian artists use to relieve 
the gravity of their main theme. Such are the ridiculous 
land-owner, Semyonov-Pishtchik, borrowing (not vainly) 
of the bankrupt ; the German governess, diverting them 
with silly card tricks; the “ doddering ’’ old butler, who 
thinks he alone keeps the whole rocking concern upright ; 
and, best of all, the shabby, preaching, young-old 
student, who lolls on his stomach as he discourses of 
duty, the sanctity of work, and the chastened glories of 
the society of the future. Such is the cunning ex- 
peasant, tongue-tied, as Mr. Walkley says, but with the 
gift of action, which this amiable, moon-struck, talking 
society lacks; no gentleman, neither a villain nor a 
hero, but fit to turn the key of the front-door on his old 
masters and mint the clay of the cherry-orchard into 
old. 
. It seems a little late in the day, not to say 
a trifle pedantic and irrelevant, to quarrel with 
the technique of such a play on the ground that 
it is a mixture of “pure pathos” and “ genuine ’’ 
comedy and “knock-about farce.” If a dramatic 
critic cannot get farther inside his author’s skin 
than this sentence implies, he either does not know 
the ABC of his business, or the stage with which he 
is familiar does not supply him with fair standards of 
measurement for significant work. As it is absurd to 
charge the first deficiency on Mr. Walkley, it looks as 
if he were the unconscious victim of the second. 
Tchekov’s comedy is like so much Russian work; it is 
weeping comedy, and its touch the scathing stroke of a 
lover who rebukes his mistress, a patriot who mocks his 
country. It does vary between harsh and delicate effects ; 
indeed, its subject is so balanced in actual life, for a cause 
or @ social class that falls by its own folly is by 
turns pathetic,- merely unwise, and wildly ridiculous. 
Tchekov’s irony is at 1ts rdot-a’sad and profound senti- 














ment, as we discern in the closing scene of “ The Cherry 
Orchard,’’ when as, in the deserted house, doors bang 
and keys turn gratingly in the lock, and the shutters are 
closed, shutting out the cheerful sounds of life, and only 
admitting a glint of its day, the poor old “ doddering ” 
white-haired butler, forgotten in the family’s hurried 
half-joyful departure, creeps into the darkened room, 
mutters that his master has left his fur-coat behind, 
and will assuredly catch cold, and stretches himself 
out in a sleep that looks like death. And this, 
of course, is the key of the play, which is thus a 
comedy and a farce and a tragedy in the sense in which 
life is all these things, being made up of change and 
loss, and a certain sparkling recovery, and a grimly 
ludicrous, ironic, riotous play of unknown forces over 


it all. H. W. M. 





Slusie. 
ELGAR, PUCCINI, AND BANTOCK. 

THE critics have been very comprehensive in their judg- 
ments upon Elgar’s Second Symphony. Some of them 
have said one thing, some another; some of them have 
said anything; between them they have said everything. 
It appears that the Second Symphony is an advance on 
the First. It is also a retrogression. The first’ move- 
ment is much the best; so is the second; so is the third; 
so is the fourth. What more could a composer wish for? 
On the whole, however, the impression seems to be that 
the new work has been conceived and written at less than 
the white heat of its predecessor.. That may be so, for 
the simple reason that its emotional subject-matter is of 
a quieter kind; but allowing for the lower temperature 
of the mental world in which the Second Symphony 
moves, it is, I think, as good Elgar as the First. Perhaps 
a number of people are beginning to feel that they are 
getting too familiar with his idiom. More than one 
critic, for example, has pointed out his fondness for 
developing his material by means of sequences. But 
this is no new thing for Elgar; he has adopted the same 
method in all his work for the last twenty years. Once 
we become conscious of some salient and perpetually 
recurrent feature like this in a composer’s style, we are 
apt to be irritated by it; we weary at times, for instance, 
of Wagner’s piling-up of phrase upon phrase—much in 
Elgar’s fashion—of Grieg’s chromatic basses and the 
falling thirds in his melody, of Franck’s chromaticism, 
of Mendelssohn’s melodic feminine endings, of certain 
tricks of accompaniment in Schubert or of counterpoint 
in Brahms. The only question is whether, granted a 
tendency to self-repetition in a composer’s style, he per- 
sistently repeats himself in his matter. I do not think 
this can be said of Elgar. It is only a hasty listener, or 
one constitutionally thick of hearing, who can fail to 
see that through these mannerisms of style—if we like to 
call them so—Elgar is always saying something fresh. 
Because an actor has only one voice it does not follow 
that he can play only one part. We constantly find a 
man whose style is as pronounced as the nose on his face 
turning out a great variety of work—Botticelli, for 
example, or George Meredith. Could any one doubt 
either that the style of “ The Egoist’’ is the same as 
that of “ Diana of the Crossways,’’ or that Diana herself 
is a different being from Clara Middleton ? 

So it is, it seems to me, with Elgar. There 
is not a page either of the Symphonies, or of 
the violin concerto, that does not at once reveal 
him like his photograph; but within this appar- 
ently restricted circle of style he manages to say 
an infinite variety of things, or, if you will have it 
so, to give an infinite number of fine shades to the highly 
personal things he has been saying all his life. To me 





the Second Symphony is full of new shades of this kind. 
And that he is less the slave than the master of his very 
pronounced style is shown precisely in the way he 
handles these sequences of his, the largeness of outline he 
can draw with them, the distance he can see through 
them in the direction of his goal. I was greatly struck 
with this towards the end of the finale, where the long 
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chain of sequences—as long, indeed, as the movement 
itself—rolls on to its beautiful end like a winding and 
broken river that at last gathers all its waters together 
and finds the sea. There is, too, an exquisite mellowness 
in the graver moods of the Symphony, as well as a new 
strength and freedom of wing in the gladder moments. 
In the episodical passages, again, as in the cadenza of 
the violin concerto, I feel that Elgar is on the point of 
finding a new style—one more flexible and varied, and 
less sequential than his general style—and one which it 
would be well for him to cultivate further. But per- 
haps the wisest thing for him to do now would be to 
abandon the older symphonic form, with its four move- 
ments that are likely to tempt him more and more into 
a certain formalism, and to lead to a certain amount 
of padding in order to fill out the big scheme. The 
future for him, as for other modern composers, is surely 
in the one-movement forms, that make for concision and 
perfect balance between the thing to be expressed and 
the way of expressing it. 

One of the finest of recent works in this particular 
musical form is the ‘‘ Dante and Beatrice’’ of Mr. 
Granville Bantock, which was produced at the London 
Festival on the same evening as Elgar’s Symphony. As 
a certain diffuseness was Mr. Bantock’s besetting sin for 
some time, it was good to see how well-knit and logically 
worked-out this latest symphonic poem is. He is evi- 
dently also working off the slight excess of fat, if one 
may call it so, that used to be visible even on some of his 
finest melodies—a suspicion of over-lusciousness. In the 
“Dante and Beatrice’’ both the style and expression 
have evidently been trained down, as an athlete would 
say. It is at once the most beautiful in idea and the 
firmest in technique of all Mr. Bantock’s orchestral 
works; and in point of splendor of color it need not 
fear comparison with anything of its kind. 

Puccini’s new opera, ‘‘ The GirloftheGolden West,’’ 
will probably not add much to his reputation when the 
first enthusiasm for it has passed off. One hardly knows 
whether to attribute the general poorness of the music 
to insufficiency or to excess of thought about it. Is 
Puccini on the way to being ruined by “ Society ’’ and 
pleasure, as almost all artists are in danger of being 
after they have made a great success, or has he aimed at 
a new and bigger style and missed it? There is plenty 
in the opera to support either theory. There are many 
passages in it that look as if they had been dashed off in 
the interval between the slaying of one snipe and another, 
or the landing of one trout and another ; there are scores 
of musicians in London who could write just as good 
stuff while they were shaving. On the other hand there 
is a serious attempt to apply a new kind of force here 
and there, though the attempt is not often successful. 
Anyhow, the final result is that Puccini has lost the 
greater part of his earlier charm and gained next to 
nothing to take its place. He is essentially a miniaturist, 
with occasional lapses into the brutality that seems to 
come so easily to an Italian composer. He is at his best, 
on the whole, in things like “La Bohéme ’’ and “ Madama 
Butterfly,’’ where he handles small and half-unreal people 
with a peculiar pathos. We do not know whether we 
quite believe in them, or whether it is not rather senti- 
mental of us to blubber over them the way we do. But 
they are undeniably charming and moving, and the style 
is as delicate and delightful as fine goldsmith’s work. 
In “ The Girl of the Golden West’ he seems to be bent 
on painting with a thicker brush; and the only result 
is that we lose the old Puccini, the skilful and pleasing 
miniaturist, and get a new Puccini who has neither 
fullness enough of idea nor strength enough of touch to 
fill the bigger canvas he is working on. He can be 
incredibly banal now in his more lyrical vein; a tune 
like that of “ Quello che tacete me,” in the second act, or 
that of ‘‘Ch’ella mi creda libero’? in the third, 
is simply the lees of the commonest and stalest of Italian 
wines. The general texture of the opera is so loose that 
one grows weary with pursuing threads that lead 
nowhere ; there is too little that is organic in the work 
and too much that is merely barrel-organic. The one 
really fine thing in it is the last monologue of Minnie; 





psychological probe, and a hint of the'bigger Puccini 
he may yet be. 
Ernest NEWMAN. 





Communications. 


‘‘ WHEN GEORGE, IN PUDDING-TIME, CAME 
O’ER.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srm,—Your readers might be interested in these Corona- 
tion days in reading how the Coronation period of George 
V. contrasts with the distant Coronation period of George 
I. Lady Cowper, the wife of Lord Chancellor Cowper (great 
uncle of Cowper the poet), kept a gossipy diary, which lets 
us see the life of the time in a singularly vivid way. She 
was a lady of the bed-chamber to the Princess Caroline, and 
so we catch glimpses of the gauzes and chiffons of the Court, 
while her husband was Lord High Steward for the trial of 
the rebel lords who were “out in the '15.’’ This “grinning 
honor,” as she dubs it with Falstaff, stains the pages of the 
diary with blood and tears, as her lighter task touches it 
with the roses and diamonds of St. James. 

Even in the Abbey, when the King—an unwilling chief 
actor in the great pageant—is being crowned on October 20th, 
1714, the Jacobites force their way into the picture. ‘ When 
we came from the Hall into the Abbey,’’ writes Lady Cowper, 
“the Peeresses’ places were so full, that we and several 
other ladies went to the Bishops’ benches at the side of the 
altar. I sat next the pulpit stairs on the back bench. My 
Lady Nottingham [head of the High Church party, whereas 
Lady Cowper was a Whig] took my place from me, and I 
was forced to mount the pulpit stairs. I thought this rude; 
however, her ill-breeding got me the best place in the Abbey, 
for I saw all the ceremony, and I own I never was so affected 
with joy in all my life. It brought tears into my eyes, and 
I hope I shall never forget the blessing of seeing our holy 
religion thus preserved, as well as our liberties and 
properties. One may easily conclude this was not a day 
of real joy to the Jacobites. My Lady Dorchester—she 
had been James II.’s mistress—stood underneath me; and 
when the Archbishop went round the throne demanding the 
consent of the people, she turned about to me and said: 
‘Does the old fool think that anybody here will say “ No’”’ to 
his question, when there are so many drawn swords?’ ’’ 

Good old Archbishop Tenison, who was trained as a 
physician, and tenderly nursed his plague-stricken sheep at 
Cambridge in the time of need, had an unruly flock to 
guide in that stormy time. No sunny June skies made 
George I.’s Coronation gay. Chill October pinched the 
spectators, and turned blue the noses of Dicky Steele and 
Addison, as well as of Sir Roger de Coverley, if, indeed, the 
prototype of that hero could bring himself to see the 
Hanoverian crowned. No kind Queen stood by the side of 
the gruff old King, and he had no language but French in 
which to get at the hearts of his new subjects. Poor Queen 
Sophia had been a lonely prisoner in the castle of Ahlden 
for twenty years, and the King does not really love his clever 
daughter-in-law, Princess Caroline, whom he calls “ cette 
diablesse de Princesse.” 

The High Church Countess of Nottingham, who was so 
rude to Lady Cowper, had her first married home at Kensing- 
ton Palace, which her husband sold to King William and 
Queen Mary, and which was the nucleus of the present pile, 
dear now as the beloved childhood’s home of Queen Victoria 
and Queen Mary. 

Lady Cowper belonged to the rival Court of Prince 
George, but for all that, like her more brilliant con- 
temporary, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, she was a 
favorite of the old King. She writes two months after the 
Coronation, January 7th, 1715: “I asked leave of the 
Princess to be absent at night, for the King supped at 
Montague House [on the site of which now stands the British 
Museum]. Before I went out in the evening I had a present 
from the King of two wild boars’ heads, one of which he 
had cut of, and found it so very good that he said it was 
the best he had ever eat, and bade Mr. Lowman send it 


here we get the old Puccini, with his sure if not profound ' to me, and say he had been my Taster.” 
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How different the small London of two hundred years 
ago was from the great London of to-day! 
writes of her “ delightful house in Great Russell Street, with 
the finest view backwards of any house in town,’’ and she 
talks of the days when her husband had “country lodgings 
at Hammersmith.”’ Foot-pads, of course, abounded, and 
“under the dead wall of Gray’s Inn Garden, a gentlewoman, 
coming home with her son about 4 an hour after 10 of 
Saturday night, two men met them, one of whom struck the 


Lady Cowper | 


however, were reprieved, and Lord Nithsdale’s wife contrived 
his escape, while Lord Winton was caught in a like attempt. 
The size of the huge watches of those days may be realised 
from the fact that Lord Winton had sawed an iron bar 
very nearly in two with the spring of his watch before he 


| was detected. The Rebellion, though the darkest one, is not 


lanthorn out of her son’s hand, and ran away with his hat | 
and wig. She cried out, ‘Thieves!’ and they shot her im- | 


mediately through the head, and are not yet discovered.” 
There is plenty of gaiety, as well, in the picture. The 
German ladies who came in the train of the new King were 
not very popular. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Schutz,’”’ Lady Cowper 
writes, ‘‘ had been to the city to get a suit of gold ribbons. 
She had a mind to have some of my jewels, which is pretty 
impertinent, when I am to be at the Birthday myself. She 
desired to borrow my fine pearl necklace, which, being of so 
great value, I thought I had as good put in my hair. So I 


the only shadow in the picture. The foreigners sometimes 
stir strife, as when the Countess of Buckeburgh rates the 
English ladies for “ holding their heads down, whereas the 
foreigners hold up their heads and hold out their breasts.” 
To this Lady Deloraine replies: “We show our quality 


| by our birth and titles, madam, and not by sticking out our 


told her I should be glad to accommodate her, but that all | 


the jewels I had I should use.”’ 

Squalor was mixed with the magnificence, for though the 
Princess sends for amber from Germany to give boxes made 
of it to her ladies, and even produces one of pure gold for 
Lady Cowper, we find this droll entry: “ Bit in the night— 
I’m afraid by a bug; ’tis as bad an enemy as a Scotch 
Highlander. Sir David Hamilton here. 
by footpads. He ordered me a little oil of elder to anoint 
the lid of my eye where it was bit, and I could not open it. 
Forced to keep at home to-day.”’ 

When the King had been crowned a year the Rebellion 
of ’15 broke out, “that ill-faured rising,’’ heralded by the 
ghostly battle, traditionally said to have been seen waged in 
vision on the inaccessible sides of Soutra Fell. Carnwath 


He has been robbed | 


bosoms.”’ 

For all that, wise women like Lady Cowper were glad to 
have the first George with his French talk and his German 
sense, instead of the French-bred Roman Catholic Pretender, 
with his Preston gags. The valor shown by the fiery Prince 
at Oudenarde had won for him the nick-name of “ Young 
Hanover brave,’’ in Congreve’s song, and at least he showed 
his good taste by praising loudly the manners of the English 
ladies.—Yours, &c., CioTitpa Marson. 

May 24th, 1911. 


Letters to the Editor. 


THE GARIBALDI VETERANS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I have just seen the party of Garibaldian Veterans 
off from Charing Cross for the celebration of the jubilee of 
Italian Independence in Rome next Sunday. 

They numbered six of the old “ British Legion,” and 
seven of Garibaldi’s own Italians, now settled in this 





| country, besides three or four gentlemen who are going as 


and Nithsdale were conquered at Preston ; ‘“‘ We ran and they | 


ran’’ at Sheriffmuir, when Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 


brother-in-law, the Earl of Mar, or “ Bobbing John,”’ claimed | 


the victory for the Pretender, and Jeanie Dean’s Argyle 
claimed it for King George. 

Lady Cowper was born a Clavering, and nearly all her 
kin were Jacobites, though she, like her husband, was a 
staunch Whig. In November, 1715, she writes: “The 16th 
came the news that the rebels had surrendered to the King’s 
forces at Preston. I am so unfortunate as to have a great 
many relations among them, tho’ most of them are Roman 
Catholics. Mr. Foster, one of my cousins, was their 
General. The messengers had been down in the summer 


to take him up; but he had hid himself at my cousin | 


Fenwick’s at Bywell, so they did not get him.” Perhaps 
some Di Vernon helped poor Tom Foster away, for this 
is the period of “Rob Roy,’’ and Osbaldistone Halls were 
sprinkled all over the North Country. “I conjecture it was 
for the sake of his uncle and aunt, Lord and Lady Crewe, 


that he was made General, and not at all from the fitness of 
the thing, for he had never seen an army in his life. The | 


concern and agitation of mind which my Lady Crewe had, 


for fear the messenger should take him up, killed her, for | 


she fell into convulsions and died in four days.” 


In December “the prisoners filed into town with their | 


arms tied, their horses, whose bridles were taken off, led 
each by a soldier. The mob insulted them terribly, carrying 
a warming-pan before them, and saying a thousand barbarous 
things.”” No wonder the mob was fierce, for the Pretender’s 
papist followers had grim plans hatching should the rebellion 
succeed. A few months later Lady Cowper writes: “I 
carried the gag which was brought from Preston by Mr. 
Carter to Court, by order of the Princess. A great number 
of them were found at the house of one Shuttleworth, a 
papist, afterwards hanged. He was famous for saying he 
hoped in a little time to see Preston streets running as fast 
with heretic blood as they do with water when it has rained 
twelve hours. The gags are really frightful. They go 
down the throat a great way, with a bend, and under that 
there is an iron spike, that runs into the tongue if it is 
stirred, and the ends have screws that screw into the cheek.”’ 

After the execution of Lord Derwentwater, some wonder- 
ful lights were seen in the sky, which were called “Lord 
Derwentwater’s Lights,’’ and were taken by both Whigs and 
Tories to be a portent of Divine disapproval, on the one 
side of the rebellion, on the other of the executions. Many, 


guides, some of whom also fought in that heroic rebellion. 
Every arrangement has been made for the comfort of 
the aged travellers, and I desire, in their name, to thank 
the readers of Tue Nation who have so generously con- 
tributed to the fund.—Yours, &c., 
Henry W. NEVINSON. 
June Ist, 1911. 


THE PERMANENT MIND OF THE COUNTRY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Lord Lansdowne’s Bill to reform the House of 
Lords should surely be fair warning to Liberals of what they 
may expect if they omit to reform it themselves before the 
Conservative party next succeeds to power. In that event, 
the Conservatives will assuredly carry out their declared 
programme, and set up a Second Chamber with a permanent 
majority on their own side, and with powers far wider than 
the Parliament Bill concedes. They will take away the 
King’s, power to swamp the Second Chamber with new crea- 
tions on the advice of his Ministers, and they will destroy 
the provisions of the Parliament Bill whereby reforming 
measures are to pass after two years’ delay, in spite of the 
Second Chamber’s hostility. Of all this their speeches and 
their Bill give us fair warning. If we neglect that warn- 
ing, we shall not only see the Tory party, when they get a 
majority in the Commons, able to pass all the reactionary 
measures they desire ; but we shall see any Liberal Govern- 
ment which may succeed them, wholly without powers to 
undo their work, because it will be faced by a permanently 
reactionary Second Chamber, which cannot be overruled or 
reformed without its own consent. 

But if Lord Lansdowne’s Bill contains a warning, it 
contains also, I submit, an indication of the true basis on 
which a Second Chamber should be constituted : an indica- 
tion doubtless overlaid with many vicious contrivances to 
ensure a permanent Tory majority, but still an indication. 

Every rational man sets up within him a body of endur- 
ing, though not unchanging, principles and determinations, 
to test and moderate his varying impulses and desires. I 
venture to think a nation should act on the same principle ; 
should not depend wholly upon the, perhaps, transient im- 
pulses manifested in one General Election ; but should pro- 
vide, as far as possible, some representative of the more 
enduring, but, of course, not unchanging, mind of the 
country, to review and test, and it may be moderate, those 
impulses. 
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Next to the obstruction of the House of Lords, perhaps 
the greatest evil from which the Constitution of our country 
has suffered has been the swing of the pendulum. It is not 
that the mass of the electors suddenly change from one set 
of principles to another, or even from one party to another. 
The wobblers are but a small percentage; but with our 

resent electoral system, their transference transfers 
a wholly disproportionate number of seats from one side 
to the other. Even if we had proportional representation, 
there would still be wobblers ; we should still have the swing 
of the pendulum, though not so violent a swing. Surely it 
should be the chief function of a Second Chamber to repre- 
sent, as nearly as we can find it, the mean between these 
swings, what, for want of a better phrase, I will call the 
permanent mind of the country, which is neither reactionary, 
nor so courageously reforming, nor so rapidly progressive as 
some of us could wish. It should be the function of such a 
body at least as much to impede reaction, as to challenge 
novel proposals. 

Thus the indication of a true solution which Lord Lans- 
downe’s Bill contains is this: that a Second Chamber 
(chosen by the directly-elected House) should be renewed, 
not all at one election (like a House which is to give the 


driving power), but by sections, so that the swings of the | 


pendulum may neutralise one another. This principle has 
often been suggested, and, indeed, it is applied in various 
foreign constitutions, and in some of our own municipal 
institutions. I cannot, however, think the form it takes— 
in Lord Lansdowne’s Bill—is in any way satisfactory. In 
the first place it is so over-balanced by the 100 peers to 


be chosen by their fellow peers that the Second Chamber | 


would wholly lose its function of challenging reaction. If 
these 100 peers—this anti-democratic element—were omitted, 
you would still have a House renewed in sections so small 
that they could not really represent proportionally, as they 
are supposed to represent, the various parties in the House 
of Commons. It would be renewed, moreover, by thirds ; so that 


you would always be in danger of its representing two | 
swings of the pendulum in one direction, and only one in the | 


other. 

May I now (I trust it is not too presumptuous), in a few 
words, attempt to sketch machinery which would, I think, 
give us a Second Chamber really embodying the permanent 
mind of the country. 

Why should not each House of Commons, after its 
dissolution, and before the first meeting of its successor, 
elect one-half of the Second Chamber. It might, for 
instance, choose 67 persons, 67 being one-tenth of 670. These 
would be chosen proportionately to the various parties and 
shades of opinion in the House of Commons choosing them. 
They would hold office for the life of the next two Houses 
of Commons. Thus we should have a Second Chamber, half 
of which represented the national opinion as expressed in the 
last House of Commons, and half as expressed in the last 
but one.* A chamber chosen in some such way would surely 
be as near as we could get to the permanent mind of the 
ecuntry. It would also have the other characteristics we 
desire in a Second Chamber. It would be small, and would 
therefore tend to be judicial. Not being directly elected, 
it could not rival the House of Commons; and, for the same 
reason, we should be saved from that multiplication of 
elections, which vitiates democracy by mere fatigue. Lastly, 
it would give the country the services of men of Second 
Chamber mind (and, may I add, of Second Chamber body) 
who were made to serve the State but not to fight elections. 

I am not suggesting that we should give even to such 
a Chamber powers co-ordinate with the House of Commons, 
or even unlimited power of delay ; but surely it could make 
good both a moral and a political claim to revise and, within 
limits, to delay proposals sent to it by a House representing 
the mind of the people more directly but less permanently. 
How far exactly we ought to go in giving powers to a properly 
constituted Second Chamber is perhaps a question we shall 
never be able to discuss dispassionately until we have con- 
stituted our Second Chamber rationally. At present that 
question is hopelessly prejudiced by what we have suffered 
from the House of Lords.—Yours, &c., 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


a 





' * I would not count for either of the above purposes a House of 
Commons which lasted less than two years.—A. W. 











WOMEN AND THE INSURANCE BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is urgent that the whole of the women’s side 
of the Insurance Bill should receive the immediate and 
thorough consideration of the Government. The Bill is 
based on wage-earning employment, and, in the main, meets 
the position of men. But the economic position of women 
is so different that no scheme primarily suited to men is 
suitable for women without great adaptation. The governing 
factor in the economic position of women is that the great 
majority work without wages in their homes. This circum- 
stance reacts on the wage-earning women, and is one of the 
reasons why they are industrially weak. 

The part of the Bill dealing with Maternity Benefit 
recognises this peculiar position of women, and is admittedly 
admirable. The man’s contribution has been calculated on 
the right of the wife, whose work for the family is every 
bit as necessary as the man’s, to share in the benefit when 
she is confined. On the other hand, the failure to recognise 
the wife’s position in the other parts of the Bill has led to 
the construction of a “national’’ scheme, which excludes 
six million women from all sick, medical, disablement, and 
sanatoria benefit. 

The provision for maternity is in advance of what all 
other nations have done, because it includes non-wage- 
earning women. From a national standpoint, it is the most 
important feature of the Bill. It recognises that the welfare 
of the mother must be secured if children are to be well-born 
and infantile mortality reduced. The amount of the grant 
(30s.) is, of course, totally inadequate, and a heavy burden 
will still be left on families whose wages are below 30s. a 
week, £4 to £5 being the amount necessary for proper pro- 
vision at. child-birth. Few people know of the amount of 
privation and suffering among women at these times. Where 
pathetic efforts to save are made, they are at the expense of 
mother and child. Instead of having the necessary rest, 
nourishment, and peace of mind, women are over-worked, 
under-fed, and in a perpetual state of anxiety as to how 
expenses are to be met. 

To make the maternity benefit fully effective, there 
should be possibilities of future developments. It is, there- 
fore, essential that the administration of the grant should 
be taken out of the hands of approved societies and be placed 
under the County Health Committees, which are to administer 
the sanatorium benefit and the medical benefit of the Post 
Office depositors. A third of the members of these Com- 
mittees (as well as the Insurance Commissioners) should be 
composed compulsorily of women. Local schemes for im- 
proved conditions of maternity—such as milk depdts, 
restaurants for nursing mothers, schools for mothers—should 
be worked jointly by Health Committees and Local Autho- 
rities. By such institutions, combined with school clinics, 
education in motherhood could be more efficiently given than 
by over-loading the short and precious school hours in the 
attempt to turn small girls of twelve into little mothers 
(pace 200 M.P.s). 

As regards the form in which the maternity benefit 
should be given, co-operative women—who are among those 
concerned—desire that the Bill should be so amended that 
the grant should pay for midwife or doctor, and that the 
surplus should be given to the woman in cash. After medical 
attendance, the great need is for extra nourishment and 
help in the home. The woman is the best person to decide 
which of these she requires most. 

Another amendment we desire to see is that a wage- 
earning mother should receive sick benefit in addition to 
maternity benefit. Under the Bill as it now stands, a woman 
would be worse off during her confinement than during any 
other illness. A wage-earning mother requires both compen- 
sation for wages and maternity benefit to cover medical and 
other expenses. It should also be noted that the wives of 
men who become Post Office depositors would lose maternity 
benefit altogether if the men’s contributions are exhausted 
by their own sickness. This is another instance of the un- 
satisfactory nature of the P.O. Deposit Scheme, which is 
not insurance at all. 

There is also a real hardship in the fact that the un- 
married mother, who is not herself insured, will receive no 
maternity benefit, while the unmarried wage-earning woman 
rightly does. Those women who have been separated from their 
husbands and, owing to our present divorce law, are unable 
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to marry the men they are living with, are excluded. So 
great is the individual and national need for maternity 
benefit, that we can only look forward to a scheme which 
will include all mothers. 

Next week, with your permission, I will forward a letter 
dealing with the exclusion of married non - wage - earning 
women and other points in the Bill affecting women.— 
Yours, &c., Marcaret Lirwretyn Davies. 

11, Hampstead Square, N.W. 

May 29th, 1911. 


THE BILL AND THE CASUAL LABORER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


S1z,—It would be unfair, if not impossible, to deal with 
the Insurance Bill in its present form in comprehensive 
manner. It redounds to the credit of Mr. Lloyd George that 
so complex a measure should have been so adroitly handled 
by him as to bring a general consensus of opinion to favor 
the project. The vested interests of labor, employers, and 
insurance and provident organisations are bound to weigh 
carefully every clause and schedule of the proposed measure. 
Each section will inevitably determine its opinion by self- 
interest ; and, as I have no quarrel with others desiring to 
force the issue from their own standpoint, I claim the same 
right myself, in the interest of the casual and seasonal 
employees. 

A careful perusal of the Bill indicates clearly that the 
State has assumed authority, and has safeguarded the same 
by the most stringent compulsory conditions. It would 
be unwise to say there is not some justification for this 
attitude; but whether it is wise to accept the claim for 
absolute power on the part of the State is another matter. 

At present the State clearly defines its authority as 
being over all finance, all administration, viz. : Committees, 
Sub-Committees, Insurance Commission, Advisory Commit- 
tees, Health Committees, Court of Referees, Medical Staff, 
and Labor Exchanges, with the right of control within the 
four corners of the insurance, trade unions, benefit societies, 
and other organisations of the workers. 

The absolute control of the colossal organisation, its 
multitude of officials, and every ramification of the national 
organisation, is heroic, to say the least. 

Looking at the Bill from a standpoint of relative obliga- 
tions, the State, while possessing all these executive and 
administrative powers, contributes less than one quarter 
of the fund. I leave your readers to think out the warrant 
of the State to the assumption of absolute authority. 

Looking carefully at the Bill, I find the workers and 
their organisations have to contend against provident 
societies controlled by employers, the State and its perma- 
nent officials, and public bodies. There being no Court of 
Appeal, members may be summarily bereaved of benefit, 
may be designated malingerers, may be harassed with con- 
ditions neutralising the value of any benefit conferred. The 
worker has not the right to insist on his trade-union rates 
and conditions, and he may have to face political organisa- 
tions such as were created by the Osborne partisans, free 
labor associations, and organisations of the Shipping Federa- 
tion type. 

So far as casual labor is concerned, according to Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, in an interview published in the ‘‘ Morning 
Post,’’ on May 12th, 1911, it is laid down by the President 
of the Board of Trade that :— 


“ 


the employers will be allowed (in such cases) to 
treat successive periods of employment of the same or different 
workmen engaged by them through the Exchange, as a single 
continuous period of employment of one man, even though 
the employment has in fact been discontinuous, and he has not 
employed the same man, and to pay therefore only according 
to the actual amount of labor which they have had in place of 
on each separate engagement.” 


While the Bill attempts systematically to deal with the 
relief of both sickness and unemployment, the machinery for 
the latter is very inadequate, there being no organisation 
for maintenance or transit in cases of migration from one 
centre to another. 











A very serious menace to the trade unions takes place | 


in the form of the Post Office method of dealing with non- 
associated workers; the individual being penalised at the 
same time by the uncertainty of maintaining or pro- 
curing benefit. 


Dividing the essential factors of control and benefit, one 
finds the State all-powerful in the minutest details of ad- 
ministration, the employer protected by the State, public 
bodies, and the permanent officials, the permanent official the 
arbiter in nearly every case of dispute, either in authority 
or the administration of benefit. The authorities working 
under the supervision of the State, permanent officials and 
employers may very easily be turned into a form of paternal 
or State despotism without a redeeming democratic quality, 

Doctors and commissioners may decide, together with 
permanent officials, there being no court of appeal, in 
charges of malingering, arrears, false representation, and 
misconduct. 

There are fully 2} million trade unionists, spending 
many millions per annum. In ten years 100 Unions out of 
1,200 Unions in existence spent in unemployment benefits 
£4,018,176; sickness and accident, £3,424,376; superannu- 
ation, £2,353,254 ; funerals, £954,007 ; or, in all, £10,749,804, 
This only represents one-twelfth of the trade-union organi- 
sation; at the same time, it is evidence enough to warrant 
a claim on the Government for the most serious consideration 
of the rights created by the unions in having so carefully 
provided for their membership. 

If the National Administrative Council is equally repre- 
sentative of employers, trade unionists, provident societies, 
and the Government, a good many pitfalls might be avoided. 

It is to be hoped that the careful piloting of the Bill 
will remedy the defects, and that consideration will be given 
to the unemployed person unable to benefit by the measure, 
the out-of-work person in arrears to the fund, persons sub- 
ject to loss and hardship due to changes in processes of 
industry and the shifting of industrial centres for a given 
trade or trades. 

My own view is that the measure should have been a 
non-contributory one ; but I quite feel the present Bill cannot 
be cynically opposed and dismissed, for I feel it requires the 
diligent and systematic study of everyone. 

I am glad that Mr. Lloyd George has had the courage 
to tackle so mighty a problem. My only desire is to point 
out its defects, and as I am engaged with others in formu- 
lating remedies and solutions on the various clauses, I can 
only hope that our united efforts will bring about the very 
best of possible results.—Yours, &c., 

Ben TILuert. 

425, Mile End Road, London, E. 

May 27th, 1911. 


THE JUDGES AND PUBLIC MORALS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—At last, apparently, the public—or, at any rate, 
the Press—has been aroused to the fact that the judges of 
to-day are not of the same calibre as the great lawyers who 
adorned the bench twenty or thirty years ago. For years 
the legal profession has been feebly expostulating against 
the system of political appointments which, under the 
Halsbury régime, packed the Bench with men wholly un- 
suited to high judicial office. To these expostulations the 
Press and the Public have turned a deaf ear, and the 
grossest political jobs have passed unnoticed. It is some 
satisfaction to find that this Gallio-like attitude has now 
been abandoned ; but as is usual with regard to legal matters, 
the lay public has made its discovery rather late in the day. 

The censure of the Bench contained in your article, must, 
I venture to submit, be accepted subject to two reserva- 
tions. In the first place, thanks to the excellent appoint- 
ments made by the present Lord Chancellor, the bench of 
King’s Bench judges is not nearly so weak as it was in 1905. 
It is only an inexplicable and deplorable accident that the 
decision of election petitions seems always to be allotted to 
members of the old Halsbury set—men of the type of 
Justices Ridley, Grantham, and Bucknill. Mr. Justice 
Channell is one of the best of the Halsbury creations, but 
he is no longer young, and is to a large extent hampered 
by precedents made by other election judges. 

The second reservation which I should like to make is 
in favor of the six judges of the Chancery Division. In 
saying that the moral authority of the bench has been 
shaken, the writer indulges in a wholesale condemnation 
which ought not to be extended to the Chancery judges, all 
of whom are sound lawyers: and fair-minded men, and two 
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of whom are men of the most extraordinary ability. Un- 
fortunately, the lay public, which discovered the iniquities 
of Chancery procedure, many years after that procedure had 
been reformed, and the grievance removed, only shakes its 
head mournfully, and mumbles “ Jarndyce and Jarndyce ’”’ 
when any reference is made to the most expeditious and 
competent tribunal which has ever existed in this country.— 
Yours, &c., W. F. G. 


FEDERAL AND STATE COURTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The distinction between Federal and State 
functions in the American political system is so important 
that you will, perhaps, allow me to correct a slip made in 
one of your editorial notes last week. You speak of the 
Supreme Court’s judgment in the Standard Oil case as 
“extending the period (for the dissolution of the trust) 
which the Missouri State Court had originally fixed at one 
month.’”’ Any reader who remembers that the suit charged 
the defendants with the breach of a Federal Statute, and that 
it was instituted by the Federal Government itself, will 
wonder how it should have come within the jurisdiction of 
a State Court. 
Court, but a Federal Court—the U.S. Circuit Court for the 
Eastern District of Missouri—from whose decision in the 
Standard Oil case an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court 
at Washington.—Yours, &c., 


Hersert W. Horwityi 
May 24th, 1911. 


EAST NOTTINGHAM—A REMEDY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Str,—East Nottingham has become a by-word. But, so 
far as I have seen, no practical remedy has been proposed. 


Under present conditions, a remedy by Act of Parliament | 


is hardly conceivable. Can anyone think seriously that an 
Act can be drafted which is to prevent an M.P. or a 
candidate from displaying “generosity”’ or “charity” 
in his constituency? How is the line to be drawn between 
the ordinary liberality of a wealthy resident and the 
corrupt profusion of an electioneer? And for what period 
are the gifts to be forbidden? If for the period of the 
election, the prohibition is futile; if for a longer period, 
who is to say whether the candidature is actually in con- 
templation ? 

There are some who suggest that without an Act of 
Parliament a remedy, even under present conditions, may 
be found in the growth of a healthy public opinion. But 
public opinion, to be effective, must be the opinion of the 
class to which the person to be affected belongs. And what 
evidence is there that the wealthy class is offended at East 
Nottingham? The views of the judges are a good index of 
the opinion of the wealthy class. No doubt those of us 
who believe that, on the whole, the world grows better, 
will expect that on this point, too, public opinion will be- 
come more healthy. But the process is slow, and the evil 
is pressing ; and, with the growth of huge modern fortunes, 
will not diminish in the next few years. 


Is it not worth while to consider whether the conditions | 


which have favored corruption are really beyond possibility 
of change? Among these conditions I put as first, and 
most important, the single-member constituency. With the 
single-member constituency, far too much power is in the 
hands of the corruptible voter. In a place like East 
Nottingham, he determines the contest. The bulk of 
Unionist voters in such constituencies are probably no more 
corrupt than the bulk of Liberals or Labor men. But it 
is not they who decide the victory, nor is it they who are 
really represented. By affinity of nature, of tastes and 
ideas, a corrupting Member of Parliament represents the 


corruptible constituent. His political opponents and 
his more respectable supporters are alike disfran- 
chised. Now, on a proportional system, with larger 


constituencies, each returning several members, each section 
of the community gets its due. Nottingham would be one 


large borough, with three members, of whom two would 
probably be Liberal and one Unionist (not as at present— 
two Unionists and one Liberal), as Nottingham contains a 
majority of Liberal voters. 


Tt would not be necessary nor 








Actually, it was not the Missouri State | 





desirable for the wealthy candidate to bribe; if he were the 
first candidate of his party, he would be sure of his seat 
without bribery ; if he were the second candidate, for one 
thing, in a large constituency, bribery is more difficult than 
in a smaller area (adult suffrage would add enormously to 
the difficulties of bribery), and for another, open and shame- 
less bribery would incline the more respectable supporters 
of his party to pass him over in favor of the third candi- 
date on the same side. Such supporters would not, as now, 
have only the choice of voting for their opponent or abstain- 
ing—if they happen to dislike their own candidate—a choice 
as to which, in what he considers to be a national crisis, 
a conscientious man may well hesitate. The whole con- 
stituency—majority and minority alike—would be repre- 
sented, and even if in some cases a corruptible quota re- 
turned a corrupter, the evil would be far less than now. 
Years ago, the keenest intellect of modern Toryism— 
Lord Cairns—saw in large constituencies and proportional 
representation the cure for bribery. His view (according to 
the official reports of the debates in the Western Australian 
Legislature) is shared by Mr. Scaddan, the Leader of the 
Labor Party in Western Australia, where the experience 
of Tasmania in proportional representation is easily avail- 
able. Lord Cairns and Mr. Scaddan are right.—Yours, &c., 


Ss & 
May 30th, 1911. 


THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Now that the ice has been broken, and the Royal 
Society of Literature has established a Chair of English 
Fiction, let us hope that one of our more progressive 
universities will found a Chair of Histrionic Art. That 
scholars of ability, such as Lessing, Lamb, Hazlitt, and 
G. H. Lewes gave special study to the stage, and wrote 
about it, seems to warrant the innovation. Besides, that 
Shakespeare and Moliére were actors as well as dramatic 
poets, must account, to some extent, for the enduring popu- 
larity of their plays. The underlying purpose of a Chair 
of Histrionic Art, then, would be to spread among students 
recognition of the fact that there is a distinct art of the 
drama, with its own principles and its own technique, and 
to inculcate respect for this art. The main cause of the 
stagnation in things connected with the higher interests 
of the theatre to-day is to be found in the want of sympathy 
and imperfect knowledge shown by teachers of literature 
for acted drama. The kind of talk about plays that passes 
at colleges and schools for criticism is, for the most part, 
only unsystematised opinion.—-Yours, c., 

WituaM PoE. 

5, Amersham Road, East Putney, 8. W. 

May 3lst, 1911. 





Poetrp. 


THE SLAVE. 


My whole life long I’ve tried to be 
As other folk expected me: 
Meekly and lovingly I’ve sought 
To think as other people thought: 
In other people’s paths I’ve trod, 
And served the other people’s god. 
Upon my feet, upon my knees, 

My holy office was to please: 

For who, in Heaven’s name, was I 
The other people to deny? 


And when to-day somebody’s eyes 
Suddenly did a self-surprise, 

That struggled fearfully to be 
Nobody in the world but me, 

So shocked I was I bade it then 
Never to venture out again 

— So different from other men! 


Hewry Bryan Bruns. 
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Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tuurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“My Life.” By Richard Wagner. (Constable. 2 vols. 
31s. 6d. net.) 

““ Some Problems of Philosophy.’”’ By William James. (Long- 
mans. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“Napoleon I: A Biography.’”” By August Fournier. Trans- 


lated by A. E. Adams. (Longmans. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

“The Last Episode of the French Revolution: Being a History 
of Gracchus Babeuf and the Conspiracy of the Equals.” By E. 
Belfort Bax. (Richards. 6s. net.) 


‘* Liberalism.” By L. T. Hobhouse. (Williams & Norgate. 


1s. net.) 

“The Science of Wealth.”” By J. A. Hobson. (Williams & 
Norgate. 1s. net.) 

““The Autobiography of Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate (1835- 
1910).”” (Macmillan. 2 vols. 24s. net.) 


“In and Out of Parliament: Reminiscences of a Varied Life.” 
By the Right Hon. Robert Farquharson. (Williams & Norgate. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

‘** Proportional Representation: A Study in Methods of Elec- 
tion.” By John H. Humphreys. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 

‘** Members of the Family.”” By Owen Wister. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

‘Les Anglais a Paris, 1800-1850.” Par Roger Boutet de 
Monvel. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 5 fr.) 

“*Villes Mortes d’Asie Mineure.”’ Par 
(Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50.) 

‘** Le Finale de la Symphonie.’ 
(Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 3 fr. 50.) 

* * + 


Félix Sartiaux. 


*’ Roman. Par Léon de Tinseau. 


Mapame Marcvuerite Avupovux, the author of “ Marie- 
Claire,” is engaged upon a long novel, which will give a 
picture of the lives of shop-girls and factory-girls in Paris. 
She has also in hand a shorter work, called ‘‘ La Valserine.”’ 
The scene is laid in the Departement of Jura, and the book 
deals with smuggling on the eastern frontier. 

od * ~ 

THE announcement that Miss Annette M. B. Meakin 
has written a biographical study of Hannah More, which 
Messrs. Smith, Elder are to publish in the autumn, will 
remind some readers of a change on Mr. Birrell’s part, which 
he has recorded in two of his essays. From believing that 
Hannah More’s works “in nineteen volumes, neatly bound, 
and lettered on the back,” are worth eight shillings and 
sixpence, he came to the conviction—duly acted upon— 
that the best thing to do with them was to bury them in 
the garden. Another charming essayist, Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier, pokes fun at Hannah More’s “dazzling renown” and 
firm belief that “ Bibles and flannel waistcoats fulfilled the 
earthly needs’’ of the British workman, but she is less 
severe than Mr. Birrell. “An encyclopedia of all literary 
vices,” “one of the most detestable writers that ever held 
a pen,” an author who “ flounders like a huge conger-eel in 
an ocean of dingy morality,”’ are samples of the compliments 
paid to Hannah More by her male critic ; and, unfortunately, 
they are mere statements of truth. Hannah More was as 
intellectually feeble, as dull, and as pompous as her critic 
says. 

* * ¥ 

But, in spite of this, she is a good subject for a bio- 
graphical study, and we shall look with interest for Miss 
Meakin’s work. The lady who, to quote Mr. Birrell again, 
“exchanged witticisms with Dr. Johnson, soothed the 
widowed heart of Mrs. Garrick, directed the early studies 
of Macaulay, and in the spring of 1815 presented a small 
copy of her ‘Sacred Dramas’ to Mr. Gladstone,” was a link 
between two great periods in our literature. Her influence 
upon our political thought also was by no means negligible. 
Burke is usually regarded as the most effective opponent 
in this country of the principles of the French Revolution, 
but Hannah More’s “ Village Politics,’ in which Jack Anvil, 
the Conservative working man, shows Tom Hod, the Jacobin 
mason, the error of his ways, had a circulation of over a 
million, and, with her other pamphlets, had a greater imme- 
diate influence than Burke’s “ Reflections.” We need not 
admire Hannah More, but it is necessary to know something 
about her if we are to understand one phase of the develop- 
ment of English life. 

* * * 

“Scots iv Canapa”’ is the title of a small volume to 

be published almost immediately by Messrs. Kegan Paul. 


THE NATION. 
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Its author, Mr. J. M. Gibbon, deals with the history of 
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emigration from Scotland to Canada, and describes the 
causes to which it has been due. He takes the view that 
the westward movement owed its impulse more to the pres- 
sure of circumstances than to the love of adventure. The 
result has been that the Canadians of Scots descent or birth 
hold among them more than half of the best positions in the 
country, though they number only an eighth of the popula- 
tion. The story of the men who did so much to develop the 
great North-west is well worth telling, and should prove an 
interesting foot-note to history. 
x - “ 

Last week the Royal Society of Literature established 
Chairs of English fiction, dramatic literature, comparative 
literature, and poetry, and appointed Mr. A. C. Benson, 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, Professor Gerothwohl, and Mr. 
Henry Newbolt as the first professors. The object of the 
scheme is “to bring the educated public into more direct 
contact with the Royal Society of Literature and its work.” 
Up to the present the educated public have paid scant heed 
to the Royal Society of Literature, and we doubt whether 
even the spectacle of Professor Benson lecturing on English 
fiction will prove a sufficient attraction. The foundation 
of a chair unique of its kind is certainly an event, and we 
cannot help speculating as to what view of his functions 
Professor Benson will take. He is not a novelist, nor has 
he hitherto shown any special capacity for the criticism of 
novels. Possibly he will, like the Professors of English 
Literature in many of the American Universities, give 
instructions in the art of story writing, though he is more 
likely to offer us introspective appreciations of the novelists 
of the past. The “Times’’ warns him that what we need 
is ‘‘ an exposition of those main principles which every novel 
must obey if it is to be a work of art.’’ His business is “ not 
to teach authors how to write,” but to teach “ readers how 
to judge.’’ If this be Professor Benson’s view of his new 
duties, a glance at the shelves of any circulating library will 
convince him of the enormity of the task. 

* * * 

On the same day that we learned we had a Professor of 
English Fiction, there was published by. Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, a volume that it would not surprise one to hear 
had been delivered as a series of lectures from a chair 
similar to that which Professor Benson holds. It is by Mr. 
Harold Williams, and is called “Two Centuries of the 
English Novel.’’ Our leading novelists, from Defoe to 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, form the subjects of a number of critical 
essays, and the reader who looks through them will probably 
spend a pleasant couple of hours, but he will certainly not 
find any “exposition of those main principles which every 
novel must obey if it is to be a work of art.”” Indeed, Mr. 
Williams seems to doubt whether such main principles exist. 
The novel, he says, “is not a subject of constitutional govern- 
ment, nor the slave of precedent.’’ It is the loosest of all 
literary forms, except the essay, and any attempt to give 
it greater rigidity or make it conform to “ main principles,” 
would tend to impoverish our literature. The most striking 
feature of contemporary English fiction is the way in which 
the novel is made the vehicle, not merely for attacking 
institutions, as with Dickens and Reade, but for the expo- 
sition of political and sociological theories. 

* * * 

TurRNiNG to the French novel, a little volume called “ Le 
Roman Frangais,’”’ by M. Gabriel Clouzet, recently added to 
Michaud’s “ Encyclopédie Littéraire Illustrée,’’ deserves the 
notice of English readers who require a guide through the 
paths of French fiction. It supplies him with brief estimates 
of the chief writers, short illustrative extracts from their 
works, and an introduction on the evolution of the French 
novel. The two features that M. Clouzet thinks most notice- 
able in the novel of our own day are the increasing number 
of authors who find their inspiration in modern social con- 
ditions, and the appearance of the “roman régionaliste.”” 
Among the younger writers of distinction in the former 
class are M. Paul Brulat, M. Jean Vignaud, M. Jean 
Ajalbert, and M. Gaston Roupnel, who has made a 
great reputation on the strength of his first novel “ Nono.” 
The “roman régionaliste” was made fashionable by M. 
Maurice Barrés’ stories of Lorraine. M. Charles Le Goffic’s 


Breton novels, M. Eugéne Le Roy’s of Périgord, M. Louis 
Bertrand’s of Marseilles, and M. A. Baumann’s of Lyons, 
are all good examples of the type. 
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Rediews. 


AS WAGNER SAW HIMSELF. 
“My Life.” By Ricnarp WaGneR. (Constable. 2 vols. 
tis 6d net.) 





TuoseE people who have always admired Wagner the 
musician considerably more than Wagner the man will 
find plenty in the two volumes of his Autobiography to 
justify their lack of liking for his personality. For the 
Wagnerians, of course, he is the King who can do no 
wrong. It needed little knowledge or penetration on any- 
one’s part to see that the ineffable angel the long-winded 
biographers make of him was an impossibility ; no man who 
was merely a saint ever did work so rich and many-sided 
as his, or cut his way so triumphantly through the ignorance 
and malevolence of the world. But the biographers have had 
the floor almost to themselves. They were inspired by 
Wagner, or by Wagner’s wife, or by Wagner’s worshipping 
friends; few of those who had seen the other side of the 
picture ever painted it for us, though from one quarter and 
another sufficient data could be got together to show that 
there was another side. 

Now Wagner himself comes along with a piece of self- 
portraiture that makes the worst that was hinted of his 
character seem all too mild. We all knew that he was an 
egoist, that he could be indelicate in his financial dealings 
with his friends, and that he treated poor Minna badly ; but 
on none of these points did we know, until now, precisely 
how thoughtless and base he could be. The most amazing 
thing about the Autobiography is Wagner’s inability to see 
how the story will affect the ordinary reader. It is to this un- 
consciousness that we owe the truth of the self-revelation— 
for whether his accounts of his relations with other people 
be strictly veracious or not, it is evident that he believes 
them to be,so. He is filled with a passionate desire for self- 
justification. The energy of the man does not even die with 
him; he will not only be accepted at his own value during 
his lifetime, but he will impose a new legend upon mankind 
thirty years after his death, when there is not one of his 
enemies left to answer him, not one of his friends to suggest 
a modification in the picture, the merest toning down of the 
light here or the deepening of a shadow there. As regards 
the Minna part of the story, a man of generous instincts 
would assuredly have shrunk from holding up the woman 
he had once loved, and who had certainly done much for 
him, to the opprobrium of the world a generation after, when 
no word of reply could come from her or her friends. For that is 
the detestable part of the business ; it is an unequal combat 
between a man with a gift for writing and with the ear 
of the whole world, and a woman who 
opportunity and perhaps never the ability to state her own 
case in public, who had no literary friends to take her part, 
and, while she lived, was always on trial before the hostile 
tribunal of her husband’s worshippers. And if this is what 
one thinks of Wagner, what is one to say of Frau Cosima? 
The Autobiography is issued with irritating curtness, no 
announcement being made as to whether it does or does not 
represent the whole of the manuscript as Wagner left it. 
One is inclined to suspect that it has been “ edited.” 
Wagner evidently kept a detailed record of his life from 
his earliest years. The Autobiography, as we have it—or the 
latter part of it—was plainly dictated in 1873. He lived 
ten years after that. Yet the story takes us no further than 
1864. Is it credible that the man with such a passion for 
self-revelation should have passed over in silence the final 
nineteen years of his life? If, then, the volumes have been 
curtailed in any way, it was surely open to Frau Cosima 
Wagner to abbreviate the references to Minna: As it stands, 
there can scarcely be an impartial reader of the Autobio- 
graphy who will not rise from it with a feeling of contempt, 
mingled with sadness, for Wagner, and one of profound 
pity for Minna. Even through Wagner’s over-eager pleading, 
something like the real truth can be seen. To say that 
Minna was his intellectual inferior, and was incapable of 
appreciating his work, is no excuse for him. Better men 
than he have been able to keep a househu'd happy in face 
of a similar problem. Minna’s case is clear enough. She 
was, on his own showing, a charming and unusually sensible 





had never the | 


girl, who was extremely kind to him and thoughtful for him in | lack of documents, because he is not much concerned with 


the days of his wild youth. She is wise enough not to be 
anxious to marry him; but he insists upon it, and forces 
her to give up her career as an actress and, consequently, 
her means of self-support. After that she is dragged at 
his heels from one town to another, enduring unspeakable 
privations, and perpetually burdened with crushing debts. 
She cannot even find, like him, a refuge and solace in artistic 
work ; for her it was pure material misery of body and soul. 
She sees her husband sacrificing all chances of earning a 
decent living for them. We can honor him now for the per- 
sistence with which he followed his star, heedless of his 
battered head and bleeding feet. But to Minna, who saw 
him at closer quarters, and with no ideal historical light 
irradiating him, he must have seemed a bit of a shirker. 
And was she so far wrong? Could he not, like other 
men, submit to the drudgery of routine work for a 
few hours a day in order to buy leisure to pursue the 


ideal in the other hours? It would have made 
his pleasure-loving soul less comfortable; would it 
have been any worse for his work? And then, most 
woeful misery of all, Minna sees him running after 


more intellectual women—féted by them, kept by them 
—while she, poor wretch, has to endure the double morti- 
fication of knowing that often the very food she eats comes 
from the hand of some woman who 
Let us admit that Wagner’s relations with Frau 
Wesendonck and others were, as he says, always 
innocent. It remains true that he insinuated himself so 
far into their affections as more than once to set up discord 
in a friend’s house. He acted, he pleads, simply as an artist 
hungry for sympathy ; and we know that whatever Wagner 
wanted he had no hesitation in taking, and that whoever 
could not give him what he wanted was of no use to him. 
He ate his way through the world and through his friends’ 
lives as a worm eats its way through the tissues of a body, 
heedless of the suffering it causes, caring only to get the 
nourishment it needs. Never once does he doubt himself, 
never once try to see himself or his conduct from other 
people’s point of view. He calmly proposes to go and live 
on a friend’s estate, and is hurt by the refusal—‘‘ I thought 
I was conferring an honor upon him.’’ When someone who 
has hitherto befriended him grows weary of wasting money 
upon him, he is frankly astonished, and can only assume 
a defect in his character. He even tells us that in 1864, 
when his debts were more than normally heavy, he consulted 
Frau Wille as to “obtaining a divorce from my wife, in 
order to contract a rich marriage.”’ 

One devotes the bulk of one’s space to the light the 
volumes throw on Wagner’s character, because, as a record 
of facts, they do not contain much that we did not know 
already, though, of course, it is interesting to have the story 
again in his own words. One thing can certainly be said of 
the Autobiography—it is fascinating reading from first to 
last. Wagner has never written better, more lucidly, more 
pointedly. And when all is said, one feels more than ever the ex- 
traordinary power of the man. Nature has probably never 
packed into so small and insignificant a body so much of the 
nervous energy that moves and transforms the world. He 
was never really well, and for many years hardly ever 
decently fed; yet his mere physical spirits, except for a 
moment or two, were inextinguishable. Almost to his life’s 
end he was a schoolboy in his exuberance. He falls into 
line ultimately with Napoleon and the other great explosive 
forces, who only do their work and reach their goal in virtue 
of a certain moral insensibility. They are not so much 
immoral as unmoral; they have the fixity of purpose and 
the inexorability of a force of nature. We can admire and 
wonder at all this now in the case of Wagner—we who had 
not to live or work with him. But those who had this 
personal contact must have found him frequently intolerable. 


despises her. 





THOMAS HARDY. 


“Thomas Hardy : Penseur et Artiste, Etudié dans les romans 

du Wessex.” Par F.A. HenGcocx. (Paris: Hachette. 10 fr.) 
THE intelligence and thoroughness of Mr. Hedgcock’s analy- 
sis and discussion are enough to justify his book on Mr. 
Hardy ; but he has two other answers for objectors to the full 
study of a living author. First, he claims not to suffer from 
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biographical details: what he has he uses with sagacity and 
discretion. Secondly, he contends that isolated contemporary 
reviews of separate books are apt to give false or incomplete 
impressions, which a study of this kind may correct. In 
particular, he regards as erroneous the opinions that the 
author of “Tess of the d’Urbervilles” and “Jude the 
Obscure” is a naturalistic novelist—if not a disciple of Zola 
—and that Mr. Hardy is a story-teller pure and simple. The 
two opinions are incompatible, and the easiest way to destroy 
the first is to prove the truth of the second. But it is Mr. 
Hedgcock’s purpose to destroy both. With the first he had 
an easy task, and he performs it without belittling the ser- 
vices of Mr. Hardy to artistic sincerity and common honesty. 
‘To oppose the second, he seeks to show that Mr. Hardy’s 
work is founded upon a philosophic system broader and 
firmer than that of any other English novelist, though he 
is not alone in treating man as not isolated but as part 
of a great whole—the product of an environment on which 
he reacts. 

We believe that it is more accurate to say that Mr. 
Hardy is a story-teller and a philosopher, but has seldom 
harmonised these two characters except in some of the finest 
of his poems. He is continually using an abstract and a 
concrete method side by side. He often mars the effect of 
his philosophy by his ingenious plots, and his narrative by 
the intrusion of his philosophy. He has never hit upon a 
method objective enough for his narrative power, or sub- 
jective enough for his restless personality. For the sake of 
story or philosophy he will sacrifice almost anything. Take, 
for example, the two novels which Mr. Hedgcock regards 
as his masterpieces—“ The Woodlanders ” and “ The Mayor 
of Casterbridge.” In ‘The Woodlanders ” there is no satis- 
factory conjunction of Grace Melbury and Fitzpiers. Nothing 
is done to show how Grace drifts into this union. We are 
expected to accept statements like: 


“From this hour there was no serious recalcitration on her 
part. Fitzpiers kept himself continually near her, dominating 
any rebellious impulse, and shaping her will into passive con- 
currence with all his desires.” 


and the retrospective comment : 


“In truth her anti-nuptial regard for Fitzpiers had been 
rather of the quality of awe towards a superior being than of 
tender solicitude for a lover. It had been based upon mystery 
and strangeness—the mystery of his past, of his knowledge, of 
his professional skill, of his beliefs.” 


In ‘The Mayor of Casterbridge,” he calls Elizabeth 


| 








Jane subtle-souled, but proves it by the arbitrary method | 


of repeated assertion. He does no more than his critic does, 
who says, “She has seen how dangerous is the antagonism 
between our individuality and the outer world; she reduces 
her ego to the least dimensions, in order not to have to suffer 
the blows which the egoism of others would inflict. As to 
her own will, if she cannot master it, she can at least choose 
the field where this will can exercise itself. She enters as 
little as possible into a conflict which seems vain to her, and 
thus she suffers less than the troubled creatures about her. 
Her quiet glance has penetrated the unreality of appear- 
ances; she regards the panorama of life with an ironic 
smile.’’ Evén Henchard’s selling of his wife cannot be said 
really to happen. It is sketched and asserted, but Mr. 
Hardy is far too glad of it as a cause of useful entangle- 
ments to make it not only possible but true. As to the 


interference of the philosopher in these books, it is too | 


obvious. When he makes Farfrae look in upon the Mayor’s 
dinner, he stops to say :— 

“He might possibly have passed by without stopping at 

all, or at most for half-a-minute to glance at the scene, had not 


his advent coincided with the discussion on corn and bread; in 
which event this history had never been enacted.” 


His comments are often amusing in their simplicity, almost 
their naiveté. Take, for example, the first meeting of Farfrae 
and Lucetta :— 

“ He hesitated, looked at the chair, thought there was no 

danger in it (though there was), and sat down. 

The philosopher is also a child, and when Farfrae is Mayor, 
and his wife Lucetta, the courted of the town, Mr. Hardy 
remembers her first lover, and murmurs :— 


“ But, ah! that worm i’ the bud—Henchard; what he 


could tell!” 





——_.. 


As to the philosopher in “The Woodlanders,” 
necessary to point to passages like :— 


it is hardly 


“* Melbury, perhaps, was an unlucky man in having within 
him the sentiment which could indulge in this fondness about 
the imprint of a daughter’s footstep. Nature does not carry 
on her government with a view to such feelings. 

Comments like this come more naturally from an intelligent 
reader. 

Mr. Hedgcock is aware of these failings. Speaking of 
“Two on a Tower,” he justly remarks that Mr. Hardy 
cannot abstain from irony, even when it gives an exaggerated 
bitterness to the facts of life. He finds these ‘“ Voltairean 
sallies” against the church unworthy of the artist. When 
these sallies are not against the church, Mr. Hedgcock is 
not so observant, though Nature is as deserving of his respect 
as the church. These intrusions are like under-linings, or 
an exuberance of italics. They show a kind of black glee 
in emphasis, chiefly of misfortune. Take them away, and 
Mr. Hardy’s “ universal and complete system of philosophy,” 
which, according to the critic, makes his work “solid and 


homogeneous,”’ and him “the most eminent novelist of his 
time,’”’ is just as impressive, because it is involved in the 
action. 

Had Mr. Hardy been fortunate, he would have dis- 


covered a kind of narrative in which this desire to assert 
himself twice over would not have been a cause of discords. 
It is an essential part of himself, and as such could have 
been made effective. But it seldom is. It forms an element 
not of tragic irony so much as of foregone conclusions and 
parti pris, and this intrusion is so powerful, that it some- 
times happens that not Nature, nor Fate, but Mr. Hardy, 
seems the spirit of evil in the tale. 

Mr. Hedgcock’s biographical detail is not sufficient to 
show exactly what he means by Mr. Hardy’s “ isolation” 
and “concentration’’ of mind. Mr. Hedgcock calls him a 
man of “individualistic temperament with a touch of wild- 
ness,’’ and suggests that his pessimism is partly a product 
of his native soil. ‘“ If he had been born in a more cheerful 
landscape,” he says, “or in a land where human activity 
has better scope, who knows if his writings would not have 
expressed less discouragement?” But this is probably 
false. Weeping philosophers have sprung from Clapham, 
Birmingham, and Ephesus. Mr. Hardy was not the first 
of his race to undergo the influences of heath and down. 
The critic is truer when he says that “the source of Mr. 
Hardy’s pessimism is the temperament, which he has in- 
herited from an ancient family of countrymen versed in the 
silence of forests, and these circumstances of his life have 
made his thought more harsh and more profound, while 
they have narrowed its stream.’’ He speaks of Mr. Hardy’s 
“primitive temperament combined with genius.” The 
novelist is like one of his characters :— 

“« An impressionable creature, who combined modern nerves 
with primitive feelings, and was doomed by such co-existence to 


be numbered among “the distressed, and to take her scourgings 
to their exquisite extremity.” 


Among the civilised, such a man could find no understanding 
equals, and his articulate culture has probably cut him off 
more and more from the men of his own countryside. He 
has withdrawn unto himself, and with all the books he has 
read and the pictures he has seen, he is not without points 
of resemblance to some little old cottager living alone, con- 
sidering God and men and weather. Mr. Hedgecock finds 
that it is a particular part of this novelist’s art to pass 
beyond the boundaries of the real, to suggest the unknown, 
and all that may perturb us from outside the circle of hum- 
drum life. No one can read his poems and tales without 
secing that Mr. Hardy is as superstitious as Henchard, who 
“could not help thinking that the concatenation of events 

was the scheme of some sinister intelligence bent 
on punishing him.” What the critic calls philosophy might 
as justly be named superstition. Is it not almost a super- 
stition which inspires “Nature’s questioning,” where he 
makes the trees and meadows ask :— 

** Has some vast Imbecility, 
Mighty to build and blend, 
But impotent to tend, 
Framed us in jest, and left us now to hazardry? ” 


Tt should be noticed that in this poem the trees and meadows 
gaze at him “like chastened children ”—in fact, as if they 
knew the novels and how the writer would humanise them 
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with an injection of melancholy. It is no wonder that 
such an artist—powerful and nobly sincere as he is— 
should be the evil genius of his own creations. Could 
he have been more a realist, his books would have been 
less bitter—for the breath of reality is a great antidote 
against philosophy. But his hold on life is not always 
firm, and when he tries to show us a man perishing 
because he considered over-much his mistress’s honor, the 
sorrow is that of Mr. Hardy, and not of mortal life. Mr. 
Hedgcock’s comparison of Hardy with the Greek dramatists 
is more apt than that with Shakespeare. We can quote 
against him—or, rather, against his over-mastering pre- 
possession—as well as in his favor, one of his last poems, 
that addressed to “ Sincerity ’’ :— 
“Yet would men look at true things, 


And unilluded view things, 
And count to bear undue things, 


“The real might mend the seeming, 
Facts better their foredeeming, 
And Life its disesteeming.” 





RUSSIA’S LAST VICTIM. 


1 To-day.” By Grorce Renwick. ( Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
“Letters from Finland.” By Rosauinp Travers. (Kegan Paul. 
7s, 6d. net.) 


Books have been written on Finland before, but none in 
English’ to compare with these, either for knowledge, infor- 
mation, or freshness. It is, of course, unfortunate for the 
authors that two volumes, so much alike in subject, and 
even in treatment, should have appeared within a week or 
two of each other ; but readers gain, and anyone who masters 
the contents of both will have a very complete knc wledge of 
one of the most highly civilised and interesting peoples in 
Europe. We will not attempt to make a choice between the 
two. Mr. Renwick’s would, perhaps, be slightly more useful 
to the casual visitor who is chiefly interested in external 
nature, sports, and general travel. It is well arranged for 
that purpose, and would serve as a most complete and accu- 
rate guide, besides containing chapters on the literature and 
history of the country, together with an account of the 
present political situation in regard to Russia, and an intro- 
duction by Mr. Henry Nevinson, mainly on the same subject. 

Miss Travers, in her Letters, is more discursive. She 
is probably more closely intimate with the people them- 
selves, and she describes the national life, the education, 
and the state of parties in more detail. But her book would 
also serve as a guide to the greater part of Finland, and we 
can only say it would have been still more useful if the 
headings of each page had given some idea of the contents 
instead of repeating the book’s title hundreds of times, or 
else repeating the names of the imaginary or unimportant 
people to whom the letters are supposed to be written. It 
does not matter in the least to the reader that several letters 
were written to “ Mrs. Winterbourne,” and several more to 
“Marius Fitzgerald”; but it does matter very much that, 
in searching for knowledge on some particular point, he 
should have some assistance, either in a summary or page- 
headings. Mr. Renwick’s book is a little better in this 
respect, but one wishes publishers would at last recognise 
how much the lazy habit of repeating the titles in headlines 
to pages reduces the value of books of this kind. We have 
the title on the cover and title-page. Why do we want it on 
every other page? Besides, even in imaginative works, we 
like summaries (remember how carefully Dante summarised 
and explained every sonnet!), and in books of information 
they are essential. Yet neither of these books has any sum- 
mary at all. 

That apart, as we said, both books are excellent, and 
both authors have done a real service to a country that 
needs and deserves all the service that any honest 
man or woman can do her. She is the latest ex- 
ample of Russian bad faith, the latest victim of the Russian 
bureaucracy’s monotonous and oppressive ideal of Empire. 
Bit by bit during the last three years, Russia has been again 
encroaching on the constitutional liberties of Finland or- 
dained by Alexander I. a century ago. The encroachment 
is at the present moment silently proceeding, in spite of 
the combined protests of all the greatest authorities on 


International Law in Europe—and, indeed, of all free and | like the old music and literature of its people. 








self-governing peoples. By the appointment of Russian in 
place of Finnish officials, by the attempt to ordain Russian 
as the sole official language, by txe transference of education 
grants to Russian salaries, by the creation of a Press censor. 
ship, by continual interference with the Finnish Diet, by 
the construction of arsenals and garrisons for Russian troops 
at various points, and by the resolve to bring the Finnish 
railways entirely under Russian control, the Tsar and M. 
Stolypin have plainly revealed their determination to extir- 
pate, not merely Finland’s constitutional rights, but the 
Finnish nationality. It is close upon a year now since 
the packed and unrepresentative Duma in St. Petersburg 
supported the Imperialist designs by the Act which removed 
all matters of Imperial concern from the jurisdiction of the 
Finnish Diet; and under matters of Imperial concern we 
find included taxation, military service, the rights of Russian 
subjects in Finland, the use of the Russian language, the 
execution of Russian sentences, public order, criminal law, 
public education, associations and societies, public meetings, 
Press laws and foreign literature, Finnish customs, copy- 
rights and commercial privileges, the monetary system, the 
post, telegraph, telephone, railways, navigation, the pilot 
service, and the position of aliens. What, then, is left? 
What is the value of the oath taken by the present Tsar at 
his coronation to preserve the liberties of the Grand Duchy 
of Finland, as his ancestors had sworn to preserve them since 
the Treaty by which Sweden surrendered the country ? “ Finis 
Finlandie!”’ exclaimed the “ Black” reactionaries of the 
Duma, while the Liberal minority walked out. And, indeed, 
the end of Finland would have come but for the dogged 
temper and unshaken patriotism of the Finns themselves— 
a capacity for passive resistance and business-like organi 
sation that will wear out the spasmodic efforts of a Russian 
bureaucracy, always so uncertain, nervous, incapable, and 
corrupt. 

Some of the Tsar’s instruments may have more far- 
reaching aims. They may regard Finland as the “ jumping- 
off place” for the ultimate absorption of Norway and 
Sweden, or at all events for forcing a passage through 
Norway to the Atlantic. Sweden watches anxiously. She 
is fortifying, she has moved her fleet, she is attaching herself 
to the German Alliance. But, for the present, the Russian 
Government’s first aim is to destroy the sentry outpost of 
freedom, democracy, enlightenment, and happiness which 
stands in such glaring and painful contrast close beside 
St. Petersburg’s frontier. What is implied in that contrast 
we may learn from the volumes before us. In the whole of 
Europe we doubt if there is a people more adapted for self- 
government than the Finns. Certainly there is no other in 
which democracy is so complete. As far as suffrage goes, it 
is, in fact, the only democratic state in this Continent, and 
in none have the experiments of democratic progress been 
attempted with such success; nor in any other, we think, is 
the sense of equality among classes so genuine. As Miss 
Travers writes :— 


** So small a remnant of the real ‘ idle classes ’ now remains 
in Finland that there is something quite pathetic and gallant 
about the efforts of this little band to go on playing when all 
the rest are at work. As far as I can gather, the development 
of the Finnish people ran parallel with two important demo- 
cratic currents—the struggle of the women for general economic 
independence, and the growth of industrial and inteilectual 
activity among the native aristocracy. Naturally, the 
bad times” (t.¢e., the encroachments of Russian despotism) 

“strengthened these tendencies by interweaving them with 
patriotism, and every good Finn became daily more simple, 
more democratic, and more Finnish.” 


Side by side with this sense of equality, we find a 
passion for education such as we have seen in no other 
country, and it is an education equally open to boys and 
girls, men and women, rich and poor. The sacrifices made 
for it, and the enterprise that ventures on new methods 
and new themes, must seem astonishing to a people like 
ours, who value knowledge so little, and can hardly even 
imagine equality of training and opportunity. On such 
points as these, as well as on the national life, industries, 
and general culture of the Finlanders, both Miss Travers 
and Mr. Renwick have much to say. They also tell of Fin- 
land’s peculiar natural beauty—a beauty of lake and forest 
and low hills, marked by rare villages and little towns. It 
is a scenery rather plaintive and monotonous in its charm, 
But the 
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Catherine Benincasa was woman as well as saint—the more 
a saint because so much a woman. Truly her life-story is a 
tale of wonder! Without learning and without culture, the 
dyer’s daughter in old Siena was the mental peer of the 
best spirits of her time—the time that brought forth Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio. She stood before princes unashamed, 
went on embassies between governments and courts, rebuked 
cardinals, exhorted popes, comforted condemned men on the 
scaffold, rescued erring women from the streets, tended the 
sick in hospitals, and wrote to personages of experience and 
erudition —cynics, hermits, soldiers, and rulers — subtle 
treatises on the art and philosophy of life. In ‘“‘ The Mystie 
Bride,” Mrs. Aubrey Richardson traces the power of Catherine 
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country is so easily reached from our ports, and English 
people are made so welcome there, that we hope these two 
admirable volumes will induce many more of our countrymen 
to see it for themselves. They will find Finland not merely 
good for sport—especially fishing—and holiday-travel, but 
a most interesting field of social experiment and democratic 
organisation. They will also find in it the most striking 
instance of the evils with which a burdensome and stupid 
Imperialism threatens the world, and of the heroic deter- 
mination that a highly-civilised and freedom-loving race can 
show in its endeavors to resist them. 





POLITICS AND ECONOMICS FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 


“*Parliament.” By Sir Courrenay ILBerr. 
“The Socialist Movement.” By J. R. MacDonatp 
“The Stock Exchange.” By F. W. Hinst. 


“‘A Short History of War and Peace.” 
(Williams & Norgate. 1s. net each.) 


By G. H. Perris. 
In the first sheaf of little volumes put forth by the Home 
University Library are four, all of quite excellent quality, 
dealing with political and economic subjects. No moment 
could be more opportune than this for the treatise, at once 
popular in form and exact in method, which Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert contributes upon “ Parliament: Its History, Consti- 
tution, and Practice.’’ No book could better illustrate the 
immense service which such a series can contribute to the 
education of the people. All citizens who take an interest 
in politics and read their newspapers, accumulate a good 
many loose facts about parliamentary government—the 
relations between the Houses, the forms of legislation, the 
party system, the ministry, the electorate, &c. Here all 
these facts, cleared of the tangle of misconceptions that have 
gathered round them, are clearly and simply set in order. 
A brief narrative of the growth of parliamentary institutions 
shows how the houses came to acquire their present status 
and functions, the rights and powers of the Commons being 
traced with conspicuous skill and care. Finance and 
Administration are subjects for a short separate chapter, in 
which a sufficient account is given of such matters as the 
nature and control of the National Debt and of the Sinking 
Fund, the operation of Committee of Supply, the evolution 
of the Finance Act. The main problems of parliamentary 
procedure, as the writer points out, are two: “ How to find 
‘time within limited parliamentary hours for the growing mass 
of business which devolves upon the Government; and, on 
the other hand, how to reconcile the legitimate rights of the 
Government with the legitimate rights of the minority, the 
despatch of business with the duties of Parliament as a 
grand inquest of the nation, at which all public questions of 
real importance ought to find opportunity for adequate dis- 
cussion.” The organisation of the House, in relation to the 
Cabinet and the party system, is discussed; and Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert, than whom is no greater authority, 


no more open-minded and sagacious critic, discounts 
heavily the charges of “tyranny” brought against 
these institutions. Consideration of current controver- 


sies is naturally avoided, the whole treatment furnish- 
ing an admirable example of the aim of the editors of this 
series—the conjunction of thoroughness of information with 
simplicity of treatment. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s volume, “ The Socialist Move- 
ment,’ is, of course, avowedly a sympathetic exposition of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





a special movement in politics, and will shortly be followed | 


by equally authoritative expositions of Conservatism and 
Liberalism. As the history of a movement which has largely 


lived in the stage of aspiration and of propagandism rather | 


than of organised achievement, the book is devoted mainly 


to an explanation of tendencies and a refutation of objections | 


and misrepresentations. This work is very skilfully per- 
formed, for Mr. MacDonald has a very thorough knowledge 
of Socialist thought and policy, and is a very lucid exponent. 
Belonging himself to what would be termed the Conservative 
or Opportunist wing of the party, he presents a 
reasonable” Socialism, based upon the recognition of, and co- 


“ sweetly | 


operation of, normal modern tendencies in political and busi- | 


ness life making for social organisation. In political method 


he is, of course, anti-revolutionary, and popular control he 
would keep purely representative and indirect. The doe 
trines of so-called “Scientific Socialism,’’ the “class war,” 
the “laws” of “increasing misery’ and of “ universal capi- 
talism,” he repudiates, along with the Marxian doctrine of 
value. Socialism, as he sees it, will be a gradual superses- 
sion of private by public control in the main economic 
fields, and will be accompanied by the maintenance of pri- 
vate property, of individual liberty, and probably of con. 
siderable areas of private production; payment for public 
services will not be equal—equality being appropriate to 
opportunities, not to incomes. Distribution of wealth accord. 
ing to needs, he regards as “ Communism ” ; though he would 
accept the principle so far as standard wages are concerned, 
Though in his arguments against proportional representa- 
tion and the referendum, he relies upon the organic con- 
ception of Society, his definition of Socialism, as taking for 
its end individual liberty, ignores the satisfaction of this 
organic nature. A characteristic statement of his view is 
contained in the opening sentence of a chapter, “ Socialism 
is a tendency, not a revealed dogma, and, therefore, it is 
modified in its forms of expression from generation to gene- 
ration.” A brief but careful sketch of the European move- 
ment is given, and the relations of Socialism to Anarchism, 
the Co-operative and the Trade Union Movements in the 
several countries, are clearly marked. The volume will be 
of great use in dispelling illusions about the tendencies of 
Socialism in this country. 

Mr. Hirst’s gift of popular exposition is well displayed 
in his account of what is to the ordinary man a house of 
mystery—the Stock Exchange. Stocks and shares play so 
important a part in the modern business life, that it should 
become a matter of common discretion for everyone to get 
a clear acquaintance with the machinery for producing and 
trading in these financial goods. Such an acquaintance is 
given by Mr. Hirst, who, avoiding the intricacies which 
would only confuse the mind in so summary a treatise, de- 
votes himself to a singularly lucid and interesting account 
of the Stock Exchanges, chiefly in London and New York, 
and the part they play in the buying and selling of securities, 
In the later chapters of his book we find a brief critical 
examination of the areas and modes of investment, with 
valuable hints on the distinction between speculation and 
investment. The expensive frolics of “ Bears” and “ Bulls,” 
the mysteries of “ Put and Call,” the art of prospectus- 
making and of “ window-dressing,”’ are explained in simple 
language, and much excellent advice is tendered to investors. 
The part which the savings of our nation have played in the 
industrial development of the world, and the position of 
London as the great head-centre of financial capitalism for 
the world, are vividly presented by Mr. Hirst, who shows 
how essential our Free Trade policy has been to the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of this great and profitable trade. 

A more difficult task than any of the others has been 


undertaken by Mr. G. H. Perris in his summary 
of the history of “Peace and War.” For such 2 
work is in essence none other than a_ history of 
civilisation itself, with social organisation as_ its 


guiding thread. Mr. Perris sets about his task courage- 
ously, and, upon the whole, with great success. If after a 
set of lucid vignettes of the early Empires we are apt to 
lose ourselves in the multitude of quite essential details con- 
cerned with the settlement of the “human swarm” in 
Europe, and the rise of the modern nations, this difficulty is 
unavoidable in the execution of so comprehensive a design. 
Moreover, the pattern of evolutionary design is never 
wholly merged, and comes forth triumphant in the end, 
when we are shown how “so far from being based upon 
unchangeable passions, the nature of man as ‘a social 
animal’ is based upon material and moral interests which 
have undergone deep changes, irregular indeed, but in a cer- 
tain general order and direction.’’ A calm survey of forces 
or tendencies through the ages leads the author to a hopeful 
view of the possibilities of peace. “The great task of the 
twentieth century, whether we regard domestic or external, 
moral or economic needs, is seen to be the removal of the 
fear of war, and the burden of preparation it entails, by 
the organisation of a settled peace.” Mr. Perris’s little 


volume is a fine and serviceable contribution to that under- 
standing of history essential to the ordered conscious policy 
of peace. 
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Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 
MY LIFE 


RICHARD WAGNER 


An Autobiography in two volumes. 31/6 net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Wonderful is really the term to apply to the first 
volume, for it is a singular and convincing picture not only of the 
young Wagner's struggles, but of the struggles of young Germany, 
awakening to its consciousness asa nation, Wagner was a damonic 
man of action, whoso enormous efforts have been felt throughout all 
the Western World.” 








WHAT IS and WHAT MICHT BE. A Study of 
Education in General and Elementary Educa- 


tion in Partioular. 
4/6 net Edmond C¢. A. Holmes 
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Elementary Schools) 

NIETZSCHE AND ART 4/6 net A. M. Ludovici 
SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN 7/6 net Adelaide Cosset 
SIXTINE ROME 7/6 net J. A. F. Orbaan 
THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY 4/6 net 

Lyman Abbott 
DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS 4/6 net Maurice Baring 
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Peter Harding 
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New Six Shilling Fiction —_—____ 
Percy White 
THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF JOHN CARRUTHERS 

Sir Edmund C. Cox 
(The ‘* Sherlock Holmes” of India) 
THE HONOURABLE PECCY Cc. B. Lancaster 
THE MARRIACE OF BARBARA Frankfort Moore 
WELLS BROTHERS Andy Adams 
PEOPLE OF POPHAM (2nd Impression) 
Mrs. Ceorge Wemyss 
VITTORIA VICTRIX 


W. E. Norris 
CEOFFREY SANCLAIR Horace Caradoc 
MRS. ELMSLEY Hector Munro 


London : CONSTABLE and Co. LTD. 10 Orange Street W.C. 








Mr. PRICE COLLIER’S 
Book on India and the Far East. 


“THE WEST 
IN THE EAST.” 


Just Published. Price 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 6d.) 
°.° The Author's very successful *‘ENGLAND and the 
ENGLISH"’ is now ready in a new and cheaper edition (17th 

impression), with a foreword by Lord Rosebery. 
Price 2s, 6d net. (Postage 4d.) 


Westminster Abbey 


And the Antiquities of the Coronation, 
By W. R. LETHABY. 


A short study of the Coronation rites by the Surveyor to the 
Fabric of the Abbey. 


With 26 Illustrations. 28. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 








A Successful First Novel. 


The Witch Ladder. 


A Story of Somerset. 
ByE.S. TYLEE. 6s. 


“‘Mr. Tylee has a great love of Somerset. Racy sayings 
and picturesque forms of speech abound on every page. 
Highly humorous, charming, idyllic.”’—THE SPECTATOR. 


Light and Twilight. 


Studies and Sketches. 
By EDWARD THOMAS. 


In the “ Roadmender” Series. With Picture End-papers, 
F'cap, 8vo. 28,6d.net. (Postage 3d.) 


“His sketches and impressions have one thought, one 
feeling in common—the love of all things simple, and pure, 
and childlike; the hatred of all things mean, stereotyped, 
pretentious. They are the work of a mind as sensitive to 
beauty as a child. Filled with that mystical haunting sense 
P pure delicate prose.’’—TIMES. 
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HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 


A Series of NEW and SPECIALLY WRITTEN 
BOOKS by LIVING AUTHORITIES, 


1/- NET, in Cloth ; Leather Gilt, NET 2/6 


Editors : HERBERT FISHER, M.A., F.B.A.; Prof. CILBERT 
MURRAY, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A. ; Prof. J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON, M.A. 


The Second Ten Volumes are 

THE OPENING-UP OF AFRICA. By Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.Se., F.Z.8. 

MEDIAEVAL EUROPE. By H. W. C. DAVIS, M.A., Author of 
“‘Charlemange,” ‘‘England under the Normans and 
Angevins,” &c. 

MOHAMMEDANISM. By Prof. D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A., 
D.Litt., Author of ‘‘ Mohammed and the Rise of Islam,” &c. 

THE SCIENCE OF WEALTH. By J. A. HOBSON, M.A., Author 
of ‘‘ Problems and Poverty,” ‘‘ The Industrial System,” &c. 

HEALTH AND DISEASE. By W. LESLIE MACKENZIE, M.D., 
Local Government Board, Edinburgh. 

INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICS. By A. N. WHITE- 
HEAD, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of “ Universal Algebra” (with diagrams). 

THE ANIMAL WORLD. By Prof. F. W. GAMBLE, D.5Sc., 
F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ Animal Life,”’ &c., with a Preface by 
Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S., &c. Illustrated. 

EVOLUTION. By Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMPSON, M.A., and 
Prof. PATRICK GEDDES, M.A., Authors of *‘ The Evolution 
of Sex,”’ &c. 

LIBERALISM. By Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE, M.A., Author of 
“Democracy and Reaction.”’ 

CRIME AND INSANITY. By Dr. C. A. MERCIER, F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.8S., Author of ‘‘ Text Book of Insanity.” 

Write for complete list of volumes now peoty and list of nearly 

100 volumes in preparation, to D.N. Dept. 


Now Ready. Medium cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT: Reminiscences of a Varied 
Life. By Rt. Hon. ROBERT FARQUHARSON, P.C., M.D., 
LL.D. With a number of illustrations, including carica- 
tures by Mr. E. T. Reed, Mr. Harry Furniss, and facsimile 
of Burns’s Letters. 

Daily Mail_—Dr. Farquharson’s pages are full of interest 
and most enjoyable to read, for they are well written, with 
humour, observation, and sympathy. The book is certainly 
one to read for its cheeriness as well as for its pictures of 
Victorian life. 
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THE MOST TALKED-OF BOOK TO-DAY. 
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The Censored Plays of Brieux. 6&8. net, postage 4d. 


THREE PLAYS BY BRIEUX 


THE PREFACE BY BERNARD SHAW. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 380 pages in all, with a 45-page preface 
by Bernard Shaw, and a photogravure portrait of eicux. 

Long reviews of this notable book are appearing in eve 

important journal. The Times, Daily Tetegraph, Pall Mail 

Gazette, Nation, Daily News, Evening News, Evening 

Standard, Sunday Times, Star, Globe, Scetaman, Daiiy 

Chronicle, Observer, Sphere, have aiready discussed it 

at length. 

Mr. R. A. Scort-James says (in Daily News) :—‘ Mr. 
Shaw is surely right in urging matters of such tremendous 
importance ought not to be hushed up because they are 
unpleasant, but that, on the contrary, everyone ought to be 
forewarned. To shirk Brieux is to shirk vitally impor- 
tant facts in modern life.”’ 

Mr. W. H. MASSINGHAM says (in 7’he Nation) :—‘‘I should 
not like to take the responsibility of advising fathers and mothers 
and fairly intelligent sons and daughters to eschew them. . . . 
No thinking person can help reading them, or can be otherwise 
than unhappy in doing so.”’ 

Mr. J. L. GARVIN says (in 7’he Observer) :—‘‘ One supreme 
quality of the tragic spirit they possess, whatever else may be 
denied them. They have the ‘ purifying power.’ They exert 
it by episodes with a burning intensity which must make the 
thought of any mature man and woman—however easily they 
may have regarded or disregarded these things—as white as 
metal in the furnace.’’ 

Mr. C. K. SHORTER says (in The Sphere):—‘‘ No critic 
would be doing his duty to society did he not demand very 
emphatically that they should find a multitude of readers.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“ They are, of course, among 
the most moral plays ever written, and all honour is due to 
M. Brieux for having tackled such subjects with so much 
courage.” 

The Globe says :—‘‘ No one of intelligence who reads these 
plays but will be better for so doing. s + ‘ Damaged 
Goods’ treats a vitally serious subject with tremendous power 
and unanswerable logic.” 

The Manchester Guardian says :—‘‘ We wish that ‘ Damaged 
Goods’ could be read by every adolescent Englishman .. . 
it is as healthy as brine.” 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13, Clifford’s Inn, E.C, 
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THE GIRONDIN. 


“The Girondin.” By Hitaire Betxoc, 2s. net.) 


Mr. Betuoc, as historian, essayist, and satirist takes his 
place, and now we have to count with him as artist. ‘‘ The 
Girondin,’’ in fact, reveals those fine shades of his creative 
talent which have latterly appeared to run the risk of 
being overborne by his polemical activities. Taste is 
the swsthetic conscience, and we often find that those subtle 
webs of feeling which disclose the secret of beauty, vanish 
and are dispersed by the grosser energies of life. The 
polemicist in Mr. Belloc is perhaps too fond of over-riding 
the sensitive observer who inhabits the inner chambers of 
his spirit, and it is a satisfaction to find in ‘‘ The Giron- 
din” that the former can allow the latter to open his mouth 
without summarily shouting him down. In truth, the delicate 
literary craftsman is in control throughout the novel, and 
we only find here and there a few passages of swagger and 
truculence to wish away. The book opens admirably with a 
quiet description of the course of the Revolution in the town 
of Bordeaux, in the summer of 1792. M. Boutroux, senior, 
an old-fashioned merchant of Royalist sympathies, is de- 
nounced to the local Jacobin Club at a meeting of the sec- 
tion, and his nephew, Georges, in vain attempts to divert the 
ruin of his house by giving a guarantee of 1,000 livres to the 
President as security for his uncle’s good behavior. There 
must have been several hundreds of English novels of life 
in the French Revolution, written in the last twenty years, 
all, alike, as false in atmosphere as in sentiment. In a few 
deft touches Mr. Belloc captures the spirit of aristocratic 
France in the bearing of the old merchant as he stands cour- 
teously on his balcony, looking down on the angry crowd of 
citizens who have come by night, desiring to know, in the name 
of the People, who is in the house, and what their business 
may be. Georges, having failed to save his family, picks, in- 
continently, a quarrel with Citizen Miltiades, who has been 
left with another comrade to mount guard on the suspected 
house till morning. A duel to the death ensues between the 
two men, one of whom is armed with a rapier, and the other 
with a cavalry sword. The scene is stamped with an ironic 
branding iron, which the author handles only just a shade too 
knowingly. The pages of description of Georges’ awakening 
in the dawn on the rain-washed quay to find himself wounded, 
of his escape across the river, his second sleep, and the talk 
about the murder and the murderer in the inn in which he 
tries to find refuge—all these pages have that freshness of 
actuality which is essential to a little masterpiece of the 
kind. 

The novel of adventure depends for its effect upon the 
author’s sharp mastery of detail, informing every step of 
the route of incident, and Mr. Belloc’s feeling for the French 
countryside and peasant-life is instinctive. To this inherited 
intimacy he adds precise and curious knowledge of men and 
their ways. Thus the exasperated lawyer who becomes a 
captive in the chaise which Georges, who has bribed the 
postilion to let him change coats and identities for the nonce, 
drives furiously over cross-roads, is really a French lawyer, 
and the talk between the two has the cool precision of a 
scene in Moliére. Georges escapes again and is hidden in a 
cart-shed by a country girl, while the hue and cry is raised 
and the woods are searched for him by the Jacobin country- 
folk. The love-passage between Georges and the girl is 
exquisite in tender simplicity of charm and delicacy of tone. 
It is by such sensitive pages as these that the author reveals 
how beautifully he can play on the wood when the brass in 
his orchestra is no longer blaring. For any reader of per- 
ception, such a figure as this country girl—Joyeuse—will 
remain a perfect memory. And it is in his closeness to 
nature in “ The Girondin” that such a little idyll possesses 
a finer quality than we find, say, in any similar episode in 
Stevenson, whose artificiality is a little cloying to the taste. 
Fruit tastes best when picked fresh and eaten close to the 
cool leaves in its native air. Mr. Belloc cannot refrain, how- 
ever, from over-doing the drums and fifes in his next scene— 
that between Georges and the Perrins—mother and son—who 
are ready to save him from his Jacobin pursuers if he will 
personate young Perrin and enlist in the army. This Georges 
consents to do, though much against the grain, and the 
development of the situation thus carries Mr. Belloc and his 
hero into the field of soldiering-life. 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the second half of 


(Nelson. 





Georges’ experiences, those which etch for us sharply and 
incisively the condition of the raw levées of civilians and 
pressed men who filled the ranks of the first Republican 
armies. We assist at the drilling of the recruits, and at the 
interviews between the politician from the Parliament in 
Paris and the military men who fear his power. Later we 
march and countermarch in the weary ranks of the men, 
famished and dispirited, for weeks, under the soaking Sep. 
tember rains which ushered in the battle of Valmy. There 
is a capital battle piece in Chapter XXI., probably more 
faithful to the sensations and impressions of the ordinary 
soldier in a big engagement than we could find in any 
novelist but Tolstoy. The last dozen pages of the story, in 
which it is recounted how Georges, now a sergeant, is crushed 
beneath the wheels of a limber and the team of a battery 
in the street of a market town, and how he dies in hos- 
pital, are amongst the finest things that Mr. Belloc has given 
us. We shall, however, quote a description of another scene, 
one in which Georges comes to a chateau by night to fetch 
away five horses which have been requisitioned for the army, 


The mistress of the house was not tall nor large in body, and 
yet she was not frail: there was something of self-possession, if 
not in her soul, at least in her carriage, and a pretty dignity of 
movement. She was dressed all in black, with white lace at her 
throat and her wrists; her hands, he thought as he watched her, 
were singularly small and strong. They were clasped before her. 
Her hair was grey, with touches of a whiter grey in it; it was 
her own hair. Her face still wore that light ironic smile, and her 
eyes were very pleasing: they were black, and they had in them, 
as she watched him, an expression which provoked him not a little 
to know more of her. She led him through two great piéces 
where tapestry hung, and of which the floors were of uneven 
chestnut, glazed to a polish by many generations of coming and 
going. In one of these, which was her dining-room, she picked 
up a8 flask of wine and a glass for him. She stooped to find bread 
in a sideboard: it was too low for her and she went down upon 
one knee. 

Said Boutroux to himself: 
march!” 

She brought out the bread and tha flask; he took them from her. 

“ Really, Madame,” he said, “I cannot allow 

“Oh, be silent!-”’ said the lady lightly, ‘“‘ we know the Army 
here!’’ And then she added: ‘“ (cP has fallen!” 

“Yes,” said Boutroux, to whom that news was of no great 
weight at such a moment. 

They went together into a little room through the door, a room 
with a tall ebony bookcase in it, a little marble chimney-piece, and 
the conventional sham gold clock of the time, with a looking-glass 
behind it. The little room was full of the scent of late roses, of 
which a glorious group stood in a jar upon her table. Upon that 
table also there was a book laid open, as though she had but just 
left reading it. He did not see the title of the book, and he 
wondered what it might be. Two candles stood upon that table, 
still and unflickering in the dark summer air. Their light shone 
on a terrace without. 

“The night is warm, Lieutenant; we will take this wine for 
you, and this bread, outside ind put them upon a little iron table 
that is there, and sit there until your men have returned.” 

Boutroux was willing enough. She followed him out to the 
terrace, and as she followed she blew the candles out. 

That small enclosed park was fragrant in the August night— 
it was secluded. One might dream in it, in such a night, that there 
were no such things as grooming and marching and arms. 

There came from time to time a country noise from the distant 
village, the sharp bark of a dog, or the lowing of a beast in a 
stable: the faintest and most distant of those sounds could be heard 
through the clear summer air; and above them, shining through 
warm heaven, was a wilderness of stars. 


‘What queens one finds upon the 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 
“Ruskin: A Study in Personality. ” By A. C. Benson. 

Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Ir is not clear how far Mr. Benson is justified in claim- 
ing that Ruskin’s influence is primarily that of a great per- 
sonality, or that personality can be detached—as an object 
of consideration—from the work through which it is, in the 
main, expressed. But this series of lectures makes a very 
interesting volume for not too passionate Ruskinites who 
can bear to hear the master treated with occasional severity. 
Though Mr. Benson says that “ Art is one of those things 
about which it is impossible to argue,’ he argues a good 
deal in disparagement of Ruskin’s services as an art critic, 
perhaps exaggerating what he considers the inadequacy of 
Ruskin’s equipment for art criticism, and giving excessive 
emphasis to the perversities of judgment found in “ Modern 
Painters,’ and elsewhere. Those who have not read Mr. 


(Smith 


Collingwood’s biography will find the chief interest of the 
book in the disclosure of personal incidents, especially the 
the young 


pathetic story of his affection for Rose La Touche 
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KNOWING THE WORST 


The Inmates and Pensioners of the 


British Home and Hospital for Incurables 


hnow the worst. Medical skill has pronounced them 
“incurable.” 
In their weakness they are 


HELPLESS, 


as regards recovery they are 


HOPELESS, 


but, thanks to this beneficent institution, they are not 


HOMELESS. 


Does this work of mercy among incurable sufferers 
of the MIDDL® CLASSES appeal to your sympathy? 


If so, we beg your help to raise 


£30,000 as 2 JUBILEE FUND 


so that the work may be extended. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
Office: 72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Charity for 151 years? How many of these children 
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ALEXANDER GRANT, Secretary. 
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FIVE LECTURES 
BY 
Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society). 


QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, w. 


(Sole Lessees—Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., Ltd.) 


SUBJECT : 
THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE. 
ON SUNDAY EVENINGS: 
June 11. Impending Physical Changes. 
» 18. The Growth of a World-Religion. 
» 25. The Coming of a World-Teacher. 
July 2. Social Problems: Seif-Sacrifice or Revolution ? 
» 9. Religious Problems: Dogmatism or Mysticism, 
At 7.0 p.m. promptly. 


SEATS—Numbered and Reserved-— 5/-, 3/-, 2/- 
Admission—1/- and 6d. 
Apply to The Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New 
Bond Street, London, W. 
Or The Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 











THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY SIR PERCY BUNTING. 
No. 516. JUNE, 1911. 


1, THE FIRST YEAR OF KiNG GEORGE 

2. A NATIONAL HEALTH CHARTER By Harold Spender 
A popular and readable account of the new Insurance Bill. 

3. THE LATE KING OF THE BELGIANS By Xavier Paoli 
Kings and Queens when they visit foreign countries, are placed 
in special charge of the police of those countries. M. Paoli was 
the official usually entrusted by the French Government with the 
eare of King Leopold II. when he was in France, which was 
very often. Consequently, he has an intimate knowledgé of the 
character and ways of that able but unscrupulous monarch, and 
gives us here a very frank account of them 

4. THE LIMITS OF ARBITRATION 

By Sir John Macdonell, C.B. 
Sir John points out the immense improvement that has taken 
place of late years in the conduct of international arbitrations. 
while no nation can submit its own existence to arbitration, 
the exclusion of questions of honour and vital interest is useless, 
for it has constantly happened that matters declared and believed 
to be vital have afterwards been successfully arbitrated upon. 

5. ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTIC WAY By Evelyn Underhill 
The ‘‘mystic way” is the normal development of the mystic 
temperament, and Miss Underhill tries to show that St. Paul's 
spiritual experience fellows the usual course of great mystics. 

6. ROWTEN HOUSES FOR WOMEN By Christable Osborne 
In Miss Osborne’s opinion lodging-houses for women are much 
less necessary and more difficult than for men. She deprecates 
their establishment in London, except a few scattered homes. 

1. THE INTERNATIONAL CvLAIMS OF GERMANY Trans- 
lated from the “ Preussische Jahrbacher" 

y Professor Hans Delbruck 
Professor Delbriick claims for Germany the right to spread her 
civilisation in the world as the other great powers do, and to 
keep an adequate defensive fleet; and absolutely disclaims any 
idea of attacking tlris country. 

8 JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT BUREAUX 

By Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon 
According to Mrs. Gordon, the finding of places for children 
leaving school should be undertaken by the education authori- 
ties with the aid of the Labour Bureaux. She describes how 
this system is worked with success in Edinburgh. 

9. SINCERITY IN SOCIAL LIFE _ By Lucy Re-Bartlett 
This is a plea for absolute frankness in arranging the marriage 
contract. Some men marry with Western ideas of strictness. 
Others, whether they confess it or not, with the Oriental. In 
either case the intended wife ought to know. 

10. THE HOUSE OF LORDS By Alexander Grant, K.C. 
A system of election, it is here urged, would not result in an 
impartial house. 

ll. FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. Dillon 
Dr. Dillon agrees with the rest of Europe that M. Stolypin has 
given a fatal blow to his own career. He thinks constitutionalism 
is rising very rapidly in China, and tells a strange story of a body 
of students trying to enforce their liberal petition by the 
Oriental method of self-inflicted wounds. He is somewhat gloomy 
about the Young Turks. : 

12. LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Price 2/6. 
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girl for whom he wrote “ Lilies.” By well-judged selection 

. and comment, Mr. Benson does manage to convey as intel- 
ligible a portrait of so variable and composite a nature as 
can be got. Where he fails is in his treatment of Ruskin’s 
social views. Mr. Benson has himself too little understand- 
ing of the economic situation to sympathise with the fierce- 
ness of Ruskin’s diatribes against commercialism, or to 
recognise the profundity and acuteness of many of the criti- 
cisms levelled by Ruskin against the political economists. 
More justly appreciative of the literary qualities, Mr. Benson 
rates Ruskin as, upon the whole, the greatest of our English 
letter-writers, and as “ probably the greatest master of Eng- 
lish prose in his variety, his copiousness, the lucidity and 
the perennial beauty of his expression,” though wisely warn- 
ing literary aspirants not “to try to write like Ruskin.” 


* * * 


‘The Open Window.” Vol. 1. (Locke Ellis. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Tue first volume of “The Open Window,”’ containing the 
numbers issued from October, 1910, to March, 1911, has an 
attractive appearance, and will be welcomed by those of too 
fastidious a taste to be satisfied by the ordinary magazine. 
A venture of this sort is rather a forlorn hope, and those 
responsible for “The Open Window” seem determined to 
make no concessions merely for the sake of popularity. An 
unusual number of the writers manage to attain a note of 
distinction in their work. Among them are Mr. George 
Bourne, Mr. Stephen Reynolds, Mr. Edward Thomas, Mr. 
James Stephens, and Mr. Herbert Trench, and the artists 
include Mr. Maxwell Armfield, Mr. Jack B. Yeats, Mr. 
C. J. Holmes, and Mr. Noel Rooke. We wish “The Open 
Window ” the long life which it deserves. 


* * * 


The Monthly Reviews. 


Tue political articles of most interest in this month’s 
reviews include “Canadian Autonomy and Reciprocity,’’ by 
Mr. George E. Forster and Sir Roper Lethbridge, Professor 
J. H. Morgan’s second article on “The Constitutional 
Revolution,” “The Muddle in Egypt and the Way Out,” 
by Mr. Ralph Neville, and “The Government Scheme of 
National Insurance,’’ by Mr. A. Carson Roberts, in the 
‘Nineteenth Century”; “A National Health Charter,” by 
Mr. Harold Spender, “ The Limits of Arbitration,” by Sir John 
Macdonell, and “The House of Lords,’’ by Mr. Alexander 
Grant, in the “Contemporary Review”; “A National 
Insurance Scheme in Practice,’’ by Mr. George P. Forrester, 
and “ The Royal Prerogative,” by Mr. Clement Harvard, in 
the “Fortnightly.” Other articles worth notice are Miss 
Evelyn Underhill’s striking discussion of “ St. Paul and the 
Mystic Way” in the “Contemporary’’; Mr. Sidney Low’s 
article, called “Mrs. Rawdon Crawley,” in the “ Fort- 
nightly,’ a very fine and thoroughly original piece of work ; 
and the conclusion of Mr. W. S. Lilly’s very interesting 
“Notes on Chateaubriand ” in the “ Nineteenth Century.” 





The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning. morning, 

May 26. June 2, 
Coneols aor “a ses ove oes 8Slis... 80} 
Midland Deferred... ar ne = 764 ove 763 
Canadian Pacific ... s pm --- 2394 my 2454 
Peru Pref. ... ses ha as dais 424 roe 414, 
Mexican Railway Stock ... ese eco — 51} 


THE principal event of the week has been the arrival at 
the Bank of something less than a million in gold from 
Paris. Bad harvests last year have resulted in French 
foreign trade showing an abnormally large excess of imports 
over exports, and this has kept the rate of exchange on 
London very high for many weeks. In spite of its ever- 
present need for gold, the Bank of France has at last had 
to allow sovereigns and bars to drift away on the strong 





current which was setting towards these shores. The rate 
of exchange has now fallen below the point at which gold 
can be profitably shipped ; but the adverse balance of trade 
remains, and it is not unlikely that it may rise again, and 
that gold may once more begin to flow. Another influence 
at work is the payments which have to be made in London 
by the French buyers of short-term notes of the American 
railroads. Large purchases of the sort have been made in 
Paris of late. The Bank of England has also been getting 
large instalments of South African gold, and the Reserve 
has been considerably strengthened. There is gossip, in 
consequence, about a reduction of the Bank Rate to 2} per 
cent. ; if the Reserve gains another million next week, and 
if coin comes back rapidly from the country after Whitsun- 
tide, there will be something substantial to gossip about. 


Tosacco AND STEEL. 


For some time the American Market has resembled 
a beef-steak—the more it was banged the better it grew. 
The Tobacco Trust went the way of the Oil Trust, but Wall 
Street was quite undisturbed, and Bulls kept on laboriously 
forcing prices up. The outbreak of a war of rates in the 
steel trade, between the Steel Trust and the Republic Iron 
and Steel Corporation—the largest of the independent 
organisations—has had more effect. Now that the combat 
between Judge Gary and Mr. Gates is occupying the arena, 
the Bulls find it is no place for them. Some say that that 
was the intention. The Trust decisions, in common opinion, 
make no difference to the realities of trade; but a reduc- 
tion of the price of steel manufactures does. So the pro- 
fessional boom was followed on Wednesday by a professional 
slump, and everybody is more convinced than ever that the 
American revival must wait for the autumn and the crops. 
Newcastle, where they are most dealt in, reports no weak- 
ness of our own iron and steel companies in consequence of 
the prospects of increased competition from across the 
Atlantic. 

RvusBBER AND A Braziuian Loan. 


The politicians of Para have at last come to the surface 
with their scheme for a rubber-loan. The Federal Govern- 
ment is asked to help to raise £6,000,000 from their State, 
and Amazonas, to be secured upon a rubber tax. The pro- 
fessed purpose of the loan is to improve communications and 
methods of production, and to build hospitals, and so forth, 
for the laborers. For this the intelligent observer can sub- 
stitute—to valorise rubber. Could the Federal Government 
raise such a loan at present, if it wanted to? With an un- 
conditional Federal guarantee, no doubt it could—at a 
price—if it was issued by a responsible house. But friends 
of Brazilian finance, which needs friends, will hope that 
the leaders of the financial world will veto the project. They 
can do so, and probably the Federal Government would be 
only too glad of their non possumus as a weapon of defence 
against the politicians’ demands. 


CoNSOLS FOR THE SMALL INVESTOR. 


The Chancellor’s proposal that Consols should be made 
transferable by deed is a move in the right direction. The 
present means of transfer should no doubt, also be retained 
as a concurrent method; it is more prompt for those on 
the spot, and, therefore, more convenient for financial houses 
in the City, which often have to transfer large amounts at 8 
moment’s notice. The next step, as it has often been ob- 
served in this column, is to put Consols and other Govern- 
ment securities on sale across the counter of the Post Offices 
in the form of £5 and £10 bonds. The objection that this 
will enable rich men to evade income-tax, by dividing their 
holdings, is not very impressive: the cheat would be easily 
detected. All improvements in the facility of purchase are 
to the good ; but there is the question of stability also. As 
long as the Sinking Fund is subject to casual reductions, 
and Consols to such fluctuations as they have experienced 
of late, the small investor may well prefer to leave his 
money in the P.O. Savings Bank, where there is no risk 
of loss on his capital. 


LUCELLUM. 
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CALIFORNIAN AMALGAMATED OIL CO. LTD. 


The statutory general meeting was held on the 29th inst. 
at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Erroll, K.T. (Chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Chairman said that the company was incorporated 
on March 31st last, with an authorised capital of £350,000 in 
£1 shares, for the purpose, inter alia, of acquiring certain 
royalty leases situated in the Midway, Elk Hills, and Kern 
districts, in the State of California, and have an aggregate area 
of about 6,800 acres. The price to be paid by the company 
was £280,000, to be satisfied by the issue of fully-paid shares ; 
$1,255 shares have been applied for and paid for in full, and 
out of the sum of £31,255 thus received, the directors had already 
remitted £9,600 to California for the purchase of plant, etc., 
required for the carrying on of drilling operations, a balance of 
£21,379 remaining at the company’s bankers in London. 
Independent reports on the leases had been made by Dr. Ralph 
Arnold and Mr. Harry R. Johnson, who were both oil experts 
of considerable eminence in California. Dr. Arnold had 
reported on a part, and Mr. Johnson on the whole of these 
properties, all of which, according to Mr. Johnson, were under- 
lain by oil sands and a great part by the oil sands of the 
Midway Fields. The properties at present earning revenue 
were on sections 26 and 35, the former producing oil, and the 
latter water, which, in the particular neighborhood, was a very 
valuable commodity, being saleable to other operating companies 
at good prices. Respecting section 26, which was already 
producing oil, there were, at the time of Mr. Johnson’s 
report, two wells in work, and, with regard to this property, 
Mr. Johnson said, ‘‘I fix the total production of this lease from 
two wells at 51,000 barrels between May 21st, 1910, and February 
4th, 1911. On the basis of present development and production 
and future barrelage in natural storage, assumed to be worth 
at last 40c. at the top of the ground, I consider this 40 acres 
is worth from 260,000 dollars to 400,000 dollars.’’ Since the 
date of Mr. Johnson’s report, further drilling had been under- 
taken on section 26, the line of wells proceeding in a southerly 
direction. Well No. 4 was completed on May 5th last, and 
the oil rose in the casing 400 ft. On the same day, oil was 
struck in No. 5 well, which was now on the pump. Advice 
had also been received that No. 6 well is 780 ft. deep; while, 
writing on May 5th, their manager, Mr. Wilkes, stated that 
drilling had been commenced on well No. 7, and that well 
No. 8 was to be started as soon as the new boiler plant was 
completed. After referring to the position of affairs on the 
various sections, the Chairman said that he wished to mention 


some of the statements of Mr. A. G. Wilkes, one of the 
vendors, and now the resident manager. That gentleman 


estimated the prospective revenue of the three oil wells on 
section 26 and the water well in section 35 at £142 per day, 
showing a net annual revenue, after paying local expenses of 
production, of £40,000. Mr. Wilkes, after consulting with 
Mr. Johnson, had made certain recommendations for future 
developments to be proceeded with forthwith, and which he 
considered would take nine months to complete, at the end 
of which time, he estimated the daily production would be 
4,900 barrels of oil from fourteen wells, and 15,000 barrels 
of water from three wells, which, taking oil at 50c. a barrel 
and water at 7c. a barrel, would show a total daily revenue 
of 3,500 dollars, and an annual revenue (reckoning 300 working 
days to the year, and after deducting local expenses and royalty) 
of 875,000 dollars, or £175,000. Mr. Wilkes considers that 
the developments referred to would cost £24,500, and, as at 
the date of his estimate the company had £30,000 in cash, it 
would appear that the cost was amply covered. Mr. Wilkes 
thinks that the property will not be fully developed until at 
least 100 wells have been drilled, and, as the foregoing estimate 
of £175,000 per annum is from fourteen wells only, it will be 
seen that the ultimate possibilities of the company are very 
much greater. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the following resolutions, 
which were carried unanimously:—‘‘ That the agreements, 
each dated April 25th 1911, made (1) between the January Oil 
Company of the first part, Charles James Sharpe of the second 
part, and this company of the third part; (2) between the 
July Consolidated Oil Company of the first part, Charles 
James Sharpe of the second part, and this company of the 
third part; and (3) between Alfred Galpin Wilkes of the first 
part, Charles James Sharpe of the second part; and this 
company of the third part, adopting with the modifications 
therein shown the agreements, each dated March 25th, 1911, 
made (1) between the January Oil Company of the one part 
and Charles James Sharpe as trustee for this company of the 
other part; (2) between the July Consolidated Oil Company 
of the one part and Charles James Sharpe as trustee for this 
company of the other part; and (3) between Alfred Galpin 
Wilkes of the one part and Charles James Sharpe as trustee for 
this company of the other part be and are hereby approved.”’ 
= = = a 


CORONATION NAVAL REVIEW. 
R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 
£10 10 Leaving Tilbury June 22. Returning Tilbury June 26. 
Ss. Passengers desiring may join at Southampton on 
Friday evening. 
£15 15s NORTH CAPE and NORWEGIAN FJORDS. . 
s Leaving London, Monday June 26. Returning 
Grimsby, July 13. 
Later Cruises to the Norwegian Fjords and the Northern Capitals. 
THE CRUISING COMPANY, Ltd., 
SIR HENRY LUNN, Chairman, 6, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N,W. 
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*>BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SovuTHAMPTON BouiL_pincs, Hich Horsorn, W.C. 


2: per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 
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TYPE “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 
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“The Book Monthly is now enlarged ani makes an exceedingly 
pleasant and readable publication.” 
—Ciavupivs CLeiR, in the British Weekly. 


. CHE... 


BOOK MONTHLY 


You know the “ Book Monthly” by name—you very often see it 
quoted in the papers. It is a brightly written, brightly illus- 
trated magazine about the books and the literary affairs of the 
day. But as yet you have not taken it in! Well, you are 
missing something, and you should at once arrange to get it 
regularly. It is an instructing, entertaining “ guide, philosopher 
and friend” for the reader near the centre of things or far 
away. Being now seven years old, and so grown up, it has just 
been enlarged, and made more popular and practical in con- 
tents and style. Read it, and you will know what to read; 
what's what and who's who in the book world. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY is published on the 1st of each month by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., [Ad., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, It costs Sixpence, 
and it can be ordered from any Bookseller, Bookstall or Newsagent. The 
Publishers will send it, post free, for a year, inland or abroad, on receipt 
of eiyht shillings. You can have a copy of the current number posted to 
you by forwarding 6d. or a specimen back number for nothing. 











CORONATION PRAYER BOOKS, &c. 


HOLY BIBLES from 1s.; PRAYER BOOKS from 6d. ; with 
HYMNS A. & M. from Is.; CORONATION SERVICE from 
2s. 6d. per 100; ABBEY SERVICE from ld.; EDITION DE 
LUXE, from 2s. 6d. 
The Largest and Best Selection of Holy Bibles and Prayer Books tin 
. London, Lists Sent Post Free. 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


CATALOGUE NO. 378. 

JUNE SUPPLEMENT TO GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE 
of Popularand Attractive Books at Cheap Remainder Prices. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, Remainder & Discount Booksellers, 

265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (and at 14, George Street, Croydon), 

The books are on view at both addresses. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





A 
PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 
and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 


with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
white aratory School. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Specialencouragement given te leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students. 

__Petacipale—Tiis 3 Theodora EL Clark and ‘Miss | Ke M. Ellis. 








THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FCR GIRLS. 
Education ‘horoughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.S.0. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 











MALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 3(th and 
3lst, and June lst. Once of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 
for Day Boys) perannum. Faber Exhibition of £12 awarded tothe boy 
who does bast in examination. Council Nominations, value £12 per an- 
num, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholar- 
ship. For particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 





MILL HILL SCHOOL, London, N.W. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS will be held on June 29th and two 
following days. Applications should be made at once to the Bursar. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 








Head Master: ARTHUR RowntTreE, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


For full particulars about Scholarships, and copies of the 
Prospectus, apply to the Heap MASTER, Bootham School, York 


——— a ———— 


THE LEYS. SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance Scholarship Examination July 11. Particulars in 
Public Schools Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 











Founded 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 





Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond). 


Second Master - Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident staff including five University Graduates. 
Seven visiting teachers for special subjects. 

Small classes averaging 10 to 15 boys. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Splendidly situated on North Downs, 600 feet above sea level. 
Playing Fields and grounds (including large garden) 18 acrey, 
Boys entered from 10 years of age. Fees moderate. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to the Head Master, 








EDUCATIONAL. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Readi 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high” 
above the town and the Thames Valley . 

For Honours List, Prospectus, quetieclans of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. 
at tne School. 


 WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


In the Country, 4 milesfrom Crewe. Excellent Buildings and Eauipment. 
Two open Scholarships at Oxford, December, 1910. 
Prospectuson application to the Headmaster. Inspection specially invited, 


ST. PAUL’S CIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK CREEN, HAMMERSMITH, 


The next Foundation Scholarship Examination will be held on 

July 4th, 5th, and 6th. Candidates must be registered before 

Tuesday, June 20th. The holders of Scholarships are exempt from 
the payment of tuition fees. Apply to the High Mistress, 


. ’ ; . 
St. Saviour’s & St. Olave’s Grammar School for Girls, 
NEW KENT ROAD, S.E. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for girls desirous of entering the 
School in September next, will be held on Thursday, June 29th, at 2.15 p.m, 
Two or more Scholarships carrying exemption of fees are offered for 
competition. Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained of 
the Clerk to the Governors. 


















CORONATION DAY. WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 
Immediately opposite Westminster Abbey and the Royal Entrance. 
UNDOUBTEDLY TdE BE3T SITE IN LONOON. 

Prices of seats to include light breakfast and luncheon, from five to twenty 
guineas.—Apply to Secretary, Westminster —— 


APPEALS. 


\HOULDDOGS | BE VIVISECTED? If you think they shoul inot, pleases sign 
the Nation’: Periti n to Parliament praying fortheir exemption. Form 
and leaflets post free NATIONAL Canine papasen LEAGUE, 27, Regent St., 8.W, 





TY PEWRITING. 


iy PEWRITING.—MSS. carefully copied, 10d. per 1000 over 


10,000 words. All work receives Fa and personal attention 
Miss STEAR, 39, St. James's Street, S 
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Don't judge “ Rexine™ 
by other leather 
cloths. It is just as 
superior to those as 
it is to leather. 


In “Rexine” the 
grain is well-defined, 
making it indistinguish- 
able from leather. It is 
more durable because the 
quality of “Rexine” is the best 
that can be made. 

“Rexine” upholstering will be 
found in the large hotels and clubs, 
If it withstands the wear and tear 
of these, it is surely the best for 
the home, 









































Any furnishing house, &c., will supply 
you with patterns and estimates. In 
case of difficulty write to— 
































First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical E tucation 


ALL 


pashires 
TT et gtaffo Illustrated 


Prospectus 


R, L. AGER, M.A. 


( Rugby & 
Headmaster. 


Oxford 














The British Leather Cloth 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 




















REXINE WORKS, HYDE, 
Nr. MANCHESTER. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Fassenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanilation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON valalagrneenang 


Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London.’ 


Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley’ Hotei—“* Bookcraft, London.” 












LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 





ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO _ HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


~~ BOURNEMOUTH. 











THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 350/- week. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E Richard, Manager. 











BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
CONWAY. 

Lark Hill Roarding Establishment. Unique situation. (Tel. 186.) 


DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’ s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 

TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
___dence. _ Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 

SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers, 


—" G@REAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


S. R. Jefferson. 


























ILFRACOMBE. 
COL L. ING ‘W OOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea 
LEEDs. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 








LLANDUDNO. 
Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. 
Premier position. 


LLANELLY. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Centre of 
Promenade. 


Apply W. L. Thomas. 





CLEVELAND HOTEL. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. .Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


PORTLA AND PRIV ATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


J. T. Weaver. 





ROYAL CASTLE Grounds 9 acres. 








MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 








—- a 











SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 








PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda __‘Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’ Ss CAFE, Lord St.,Hot Luncheons, Af’ noonTeas. Tel. 647. 
‘SWANSEA. eg 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, and 
electric lift. Sydney Price, Manager. _ hs 
TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South, Shore. Overlooking Golf Links 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


“WESTON-SUPER- MARE. 








LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’ Ss S VICTORIA B HOTEL, Broad St. lst Cl. Temp., Tel. 212 








THE 


enter el Westminster. 


This week's issue will contain in addition to all 
the regular features 


“A MATTER OF SENTIMENT.” 
A short story by “Saki.” 

The first article of a series, 
WEEK-ENDS AT NESSCOMBE, 
by Stephen Reynolds. 

A Special Review of the Poet Laureate’s 
Autobiography. 

The Announcement of the Award of a Prize of 
TEN GUINEAS for a Review of the Best Novel 
of the Spring of 19/1. 

F. C. G. Cartoons. Events of the Week. 
ONE PENNY. 


Saturday ‘Westminster. June 3. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 














NOTICE. 


Tus Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisuine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 


Bank.” 

Telephones :— Business: Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 
Central 4611. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 


Single copies of THz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, or Page 
feces matter } £10 00 £5 00 £210 0 
Other Pages... woe 8 0 0 400 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line. 


2 pics, ans, a 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VIII. OF THE NATION 


is ready, and may be obtained free on 
application to the Manager. 
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New Medici Prints 


On View at The Medici Society’s Galleries, 7, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 


Portrait of a Girl, after BOTTICELLI (Berlin)... Kes ... (Plate xxxvi) 15s. net. 
Allegory of Harvest, after COSSA (Berlin) .. 3 : ... (Plate xxxix) 17s. 6d. net. 
An Old Man and His Grandson, after GHIRLANDAJ O (aie re) (Plate xli) 17s. 6d. net. 
S. Catharine Crowned with Flowers, after B. VENETO (Glasgow) (Plate xxv) 15s. net. 
Lady Charlotte Campbell as Aurora, after HOPPNER (Inveraray) (Zng/ish xvi) 25s. net. 

A Boy with a Rabbit, after RAEBURN (Burlington House) ... (Zagi/ish vi) 25s. net. 
Viscount Althorp aet 4, after Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS (Althorp Park) (Zngiish vii) 21s. net. 
Portrait of William Pitt, after GAINSBOROUGH (Leeds) ... .. (MP.S. ix) 15s. net. 
The Stolen Kiss, after FRAGONARD (S. Petersburg) ... ...  (Frenchv) 17s. 6d. net. 
Marie Antoinette, after Mme. VIGEE-LEBRUN (Versailles) ... (French vii) 17s. 6d. net. 
Leson d’Amour, after ANTOINE WATTEAU (Potsdam)... ... (French viii) 20s. net. 
Captain Bartolommaeus Borro, after VELASQUEZ (?) (Berlin) (Spanish ii?) 17s. 6d. net. 
*,.* Full Particulars of the above Prints, together with many others published and in preparation, 
will be found in The Medici Society’s Prospectus, with 200 illustrations, 6d. post free. 


A Summary Catalogue, with 8 Coloured Illustrations and many others in half-tone, has been just 
issued, and will be sent for 3d. stamps, post free. 


Other Summary Lists of The Society’s Publications may be had post free on request. 


THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


Catulli, Tibulli, Properti Carmina 


The Oxford texts (by permission) of R. ELLIS, J. P. POSTGATE and J. S. PHILLIMORE, revised, 
with new emendations, by the Editors. Set in the Riccardi Fount, designed by HERBERT P. HORNE. 
1,000 copies, printed in blue and black, on Riccardi handmade paper. Boards, £1 1s. net ; limp 
Vellum, £1 11s. 6d. net. 14 copies for sale, printed on Vellum, £21 net. [ June 13th 


A companion volume to the Riccardi Press ‘‘ HORACE” (16s. net and £1 §s. net), which the 
Saturday Review describes as ‘‘ nearly, or really perfect,” the Oxford Magazine as ‘‘a model of grace 
and distinction,” and the Westminster Gasette as ‘‘the most beautiful classic seen in recent years.” 


*.* A Prospectus, printed in the Riccardi Fount, may be had post free on request. 


THE QUATTROCENTENARY EDITION 


Vasari s Lives of the Painters 


In Ten Volumes, Edited by EDWARD HUTTON and F. MASON PERKINS. A New Translation 
by GASTON DE VERE, sometime Brackenbury Exhibitioner at Balliol College. With 500 full- 
page illustrations, of which there will be 100 In CoLour and 400 IN MoNOCHROME COLLOTYPE. 
Edition limited to 1,000 copies for England and America, printed (both Text and Plates) on rag paper, 
sold only in sets. Large crown quarto (10) by 7} in.), Buckram boards, fr net per set ; also in 
other special bindings. | Vol. I. to be published in October 
In view of the Quattrocentenary of Vasari’s birth on July 30th, The Medici Society will begin in the Autumn 
the publication of an edition of Vasari’s immortal work which shall surpass all others yet issued in any language. The 
last complete edition was that of Milanesi, issued in nine volumes during 1878-1885. It is just within the last thirty 
years, however, that modern criticism has done its finest work. The Quatlrocentenary Edition proposes to use this 
vast mass of new learning for the elucidation, correction and enlargement of the information so industriously recorded 
by Vasari, while providing for the English reader a new, authoritative and—for the first time—adequate translation, 
and illustrating the work on a scale never before attempted and only now made possible by the latest advances in 
photography and colour-printing. The Colour plates have, throughout, been photographed from the Originals. 

* A Descriptive Prospectus, with specimen pages, is in preparation; application may now be 
registered for copies to be sent post free as soon as ready. 


PHILIP:-LEE';WARNER 


PUBLISHER:TO 


TheMedici Society Ltd 
(-Grafton Street: London W.- 


‘Tag Nation,” with which is incorporated ‘The Speaker,” ey for the pe ig by Tuk NaTIonaL PRess o_o : a Whitefriars House, tone 
and Published by Tux Nation Pusiisuine Company LiMiTED at . Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C,—Sarurvay, June 3, , 











